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The Week. 


1ENATOR MORTON was, in 1866, in favor of the payment of the 
IO bonds in greenbacks. Within two or three years, having found 
out how the cat jumped, he turned right about, and denounced sav- 
agely anybody who proposed to pay the bonds in paper. Last year 
he was in the Senate the most ardent advocate of inflation. He 
ridiculed specie payments as a chimera; declared that the “ people 
wanted more money,” and ought to have it; cited the example of 
Austria and Italy as proof that nations prosper most where their 
money is irredeemable paper ; and inveighed against the advoeates 
of resumption as “ book men” and ‘ theorists.” In fact, he poured 
forth folly and ignorance like a spring flood, and helped to fill the 
business men of the country and its foreign creditors with alarm. 
On Saturday last he made a speech at Urbana, Ohio, in which he 
appeared as a hard-money man and opposed to inflation ; he showed, 
as has been so often shown before, that paper “ based on the entire 
wealth of the nation” was a humbug and delusion, because what was 
the use of *‘ basing ” it on the wealth of the nation if the wealth of 
the nation could not be used to redeem it? He acknowledged that 
the time had gone by, if there ever was a time, when inflation could do 
any good, and that the panic must now be allowed to run its course 
“‘until the times are relieved by economy, industry, and the opera- 
tion of general causes.” And he maintained that we must now get 
back to specie payments steadily and gradually. All this may be 
creditable, but can only be considered creditable at the expense of 
the Senator’s judgment. That is, if he is honest, we are forced to 
set him down as ignorant and foolish. The Republican papers which 
are now glad of his help in Ohio are of course ready to overlook his 
financial somersaults, and he will slip back into contraetion and 
hard-money without exciting much attention; but his performance 
is worth the notice of political philosophers as an illustration of the 


9 
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way in which a thoroughly unprincipled politician keeps afloat and | 


in office from year to year, without much discomfort or inconve- 
nience. 





Senator Morton’s account of the real issues raised in the Ohio 
campaign is, we need hardly say, that they relate wholly to the 


condition of the South, where the rebels are still rampant and un- | 


repentant and the colored people unprotected ; and he declares 
that what the Democrats are really after is the acknowledgment of 
Confederate war-claims, the payment of compensation for the slaves, 
and the disfranchisement of the negroes, and he reiterates in the 
fullest manner his belief in the “outrages” of the canvass of last 
fall, and denounces those who considered them untrue. In fact, he 


makes the insecurity of the Southern negro again the main reason | 


for the continuance of the Republican party in power. It ought to 
be said that since Mr. Pierrepont assumed the Attorney-Generalship 
accounts of ‘ outrages” have entirely ceased to come in from the 
South—an extraordinary circumstance, to which Mr. Dawes pays too 
little attention. As the slaughter of the colored man is going on 
steadily, by what infernal device are the reports of it prevented 
from reaching Washington ? 





The Governor’s Canal Commission has made its first report, 
giving the history of what is known as the Denison Contract. Mr. 
Denison contracted with the State in 1869 to do some work on the 
Erie Canal for the sum of $74,183 40. In May, 1875, he had sue- 
ceeded in doing two-thirds of the work, and in drawing from the 
Treasury the sum of $417,571. It is needless to say that the work 
is badly done, and in part worthless, or that Mr. Denison has 
swindled the State out of a very large sum of money, which must be 


' excited.” 


recovered, if at all, through the « i 

question which is far more impo 

account given by the Commission of 1 M 
Denison was enabled to enrich himself. TI lt t 1 
contract was let without any preliminar , Pp, or 

required by law; second, that the Division 1 heer never made 
any such drawing, map, or estimates, required by law h 

State Engineer and Surveyor never approved th ’ 
quired by law; that O. Bascom and John D. Fay, Canal Com 
missioners, falsely certified that they had examined and approve 


this survey, ete., which was not in existence at all; that the 
tracting Board directed that’ these non-existent maps, plans, and 


estimates be adopted and advertised for letting, and t 
contract was then advertised. The Commission also tind t 
this mode of letting contracts on false certiticeates w: 

established practice. Now, of course; Mr. Denison bac 
and has committed frauds; but what is to be said of th 

ment of its affairs here exhibited by the State of New York l 
Commission say in so many words that all this fraud was **¢ 

sible through the culpable neglect or connivance of the ¢ 
missioners, engineers, and inspectors in charge.” Ther 

son to believe that, on the whole, these officers will be bette i 
the future than in the past, so that the report amounts to a ¢ 


sion of the complete break-down of the whole system of eanal 


agement. It amounts to an almost mathematical demonst: mt 
the checks and safeguards established to protect the St 

selves rotten, and the State eannot mana Fe ils ow” busines \\ 
practical way out of the difficulty there is except a sale of the canals 


for what they are worth, we cannot perceive 


A very unpleasant scene oceurred at the Police Board in 
city the other day, when General (Baldy) Smith add: Lhis eo! 
leagues. General Smith is an officer and a gentleman, who, when 
recently appointed by Mayor Wickham, found himss 1 somewha 
strange company. The investigation now pending into the manners 
hy, 


and morals of the force by the Committee of t 


shown both of them to be in a very bad condition, we 


greatly to General Smith's disgust, who can do nothing to remed 


it, as he forms a minority of one. He has accordingly since his 
pointment taken very little part in the proceedings of the Board, 
and has occupied himself with making observatii d collecting 
facts illustrative of the state of the poli On Saturday | i 

ing the tine had come to speak out, he addressed his colleague 
offering several amendments to the rules and rez and ¢ 
plaining of the way in which previous recommendations of a simila 


He declared the force 


character had been disregarded. to bein a 
demoralized and disorganized condition, and to be growing worse 
every day. He also avowed his want of faith in the present Board, 
and his belief that there was a combination among the Commi 

sioners to prevent any improvement, and gave as his authority for 


this statement Mr. Disbecker, one of his colleagues, and an ap 
pointee of Mayor Havemeyer, and accused this worthy of hating 
offered him (General Smith) his vote for the presidency of the Board, 


sable to pay. Turning to old 


for a higher price, however, than he W 
Mr. Matsell, the General then denounced him a 
of the Police 
Superintendent, and declared that to have been “the best text-book 
for young villains he had ever read.” 


Gazette, a school for thieves,” 


having been * editor 


when he was appointed 


Matsell at this turned red, 


and, after saying that he-had dissolved his connection with the 


Gazette when he was appointed, 
proud of his connection with it.” T 

‘‘ sentiments” are now ‘‘embittered.” He 
h. 
He looks uy 


finally muttered t 
here is little doubt that Matsell 
feels unkindly ® toy 
He thinks General Smith ought not to have & ge 
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The 


as monarchical, and wonders what ke is after, and whether a thou- 
sand dollars would not “ make it all right” with him. 


- 


ymmissioners by General Smith, there 
commotion in the all the members of 
rviewed, and explained their positions. Mat- 

‘li was found quite ready to talk, and explained to the reporter 
who came to get his views, swearing meanwhile like a pirate, that 
Gen. Smith did not know what he wasabout. The Police Gazette, 
he said, while he had charge of it, was the terror of the criminal 
classes. They dreaded it more even than they did the police. This 
shows what a pity it was that Matsell did not go on publishing 
it as Commissioner. With the “ finest police in the world” under him, 
and the Police Gazette as the official organ of the Board, the thievesand 
murderers would probably by this time have all left the city. 
‘The Commissioners have held a meeting, at which all concerned 
have made speeches, and Disbecker has managed to get up an 
‘issue of veracity” between himself and General Smith; but the 
difficulty is that people generally trast General Smith, while they 
do not believe a word that Disbecker says. 


the attack on the C 
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a terribie Board, 


lich have been intk 


The dead-lock which has now four some months prevailed in the 
goverament of this city seems to have come to an end through the 
removal of the Corporation Counsel, Mr. E. Delafield Smith, and the 
appointment of a Democrat, Mr. William C. Whitney, in his place. 
There can be no deubt that this is an improvement, and an indica- 
tion that Mr. Wickham’s intentions are good. It alsoseems to show 
that the slight coolness which had begun to make itself apparent 
he Mayor and the Governor is not likely to “ split the 
party.” In fauet, the citizens of New York now have for the first 
time in its history the satisfaction of knowing that their three great 
olticers, the Governor, the Mayor, and the Boss, are all honest men, 
belonging to the same party, and working together solely for the 
public good. They are, to be sure, surrounded by bad men, but, un- 
like some other eminent reformers in similar difficulties, they ap- 
pear to have got the better of their “ wicked partners,” and even go 
to the length of disciplining them. With Tammany Hall behind 
them, and their important patronage, they have power to give the 
city at least an opportunity of good government, for which they will 
be held to a strict accountability. 


between 


Nothing of a startling character has been developed in mercan- 
tile affairs during the week. ‘There have been no suspensions 
directly caused by Dunean, Sherman & Co.’s failure, and it is be- 
coming evident that there will be none. There was, however, on 
Monday a suspension (that of Archibald Baxter & Co.), caused by 
the derangement of the foreign-exchange market. In London, 
Alexander Collie, of the bankrupt firm of Collie & Co., has 
absconded, and thereby virtually admitted the charge of fraud 
which was made by the London and Westminster Bank. The markets 
for gold, merchandise, and securities have been feverish but not 
excited nor active, the disposition being general to await further de- 
velopments as to the crops. The damage already done by the 
heavy rains ean be no more than guessed at, and what the weather 
will be until the harvests are completed of course cannot be fore- 
sean. Among business men the feeling, however, is that the autumn 
trade will be fully satisfactory, and already it bas commenced, in 
some departments, in a way which justifies that opinion. 


After the failure of Messrs. Dunean & Sherman, a very familiar 
phenomenon presented itself in Europe—that is, England and the 
Continent began to swarm with people who were short of money 
owing to this unlooked-for disaster. Most of them, of course, be- 
longed to that class who are always short of money, whose “ re- 
mittanees ” never arrive, and who are thereby placed in a most 
embarrassing position. Usually, they have to be very vague in 
their accounts of the cause of their misfortunes, so that when a well- 
known banker fails it is a perfect godsend to them, by enabling 
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them to garnish their story with names and dates and circumstances. 
It is the wants of these unhappy persons which appear to have in- 


| spired the afflicting accounts of the distress of the American travellers 


in Europe who carried Messrs. Dunean & Sherman’s credits, and 
especially that ef the schoolmistress who, having only six dollars 
when the news reached her, started for home in the steerage, while 
her friends put about twenty-five dollars into a Cable message an- 
nouncing that she was on her way. The real bearers of these credits 
have been relieved from their embarrassment by an advance of $250,- 
000 to Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & Co. to meet their claims by Mr. Alex- 
ander Dunean, the father of Mr. William Butler Duncan ; but what 
will become of the poor fellows who hold no credits, and whom this 
failure enabled for a brief period to wear the robes of sudden and un- 
foreseen misfortune? The charitable will now refer them to Messrs. 
J.S. Morgan & Co., but Messrs. J. 8. Morgan & Co. will not heed 
them. 





So much has been said of the great “ coal monopoly” of the 
Reading Railroad, that its evils have come to be taken for granted 
as something not needing proof. At last, however, the Pennsyl- 
vania victims of this gigantic engine of fraud and extortion have 
demanded an investigation by the Legislature of the State, and 
have, in return, brought more facts to light than they bargained 
for. The Company attacked showed fight, and the President, Mr. 
Gowen, a man of remarkable ability, only begged that the investiga- 
tion might be thorough. He took the investigating committee to the 
mines, and showed them the character and extent of the property 
and its importanee, and then proved, first, that the price of coal 
had steadily been declining ; second, that there was no combination 
in existence to keep it up; third, that the Reading road sold coal 
along its line at nearly, if not quite, the cost of its production, not 
from motives of philanthropy, but to build up business which would 
need transportation ; that, besides this, the monopolists had made 
a vain effort to introduce co-operation among their employés, by 
offering to contribute money to be added to any savings of the men, 
the whole to form a fund by means of which each man might acquire 
an interest in the stock, but that the trades-unions had frightened 
the men out of it; that the monopolists had also a regular system of 
promotion, and always pensioned their retiring em)loyés, or their 
families in case of death. 


Having brought forward these facts as pretty good proof that 
the Company were not keeping the price of coal up, or grinding the 
face of the poor, Mr. Gowen took the offensive, and enquired where 
the attacks on the road came from, and showed pretty conclusively 
that the petitioners for the investigation did not represent consu- 
mers at all, but retailers, who were threatened with a loss of busi- 
ness because of the effect on prices exercised by the Company ; that 
they sold at much higher prices than any one else; and that even as 
retailers they were entitled to no consideration, inasmuch as they 
cheated their customers by selling short weight ; and he managed to 
produce the exact number of pounds which one or two of their tons 
contained, and which was four or five hundred pounds out of tho 
way. ‘There seems to be little in answer to all this from any quarter. 
The most curious part of Mr. Gowen’s speech is that in which he 
shows how the monopolists themselves are oppressed by the labor- 
reformers and politiciaus. The Company is of course the great tax- 
payer of the region in which its mines lie, while it has no share in 
the government, which is carried on by the “ citizens”; in other 
words, by the miners, led by the labor-reformers. When a strike 
oceurs, the towns or counties immediately levy a tax, which 
is paid by the Company, and is then distributed among the 
‘‘out-door relief.” Another way is to vute large 
money for keeping the roads in repair, the amount 
Besides this 


men as 
sums of 


speut on one road being $2,725 per mile annually. 


extortion, the monopolists are every year or two threatened with 
some hostile legislation or other, and Mr. Gowen gives an exam- 
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ple of this in what was called the Labor Tribune Bill (it actually 
passed one reading in the House of Representatives), by which ail 
the industrial works of Pennsylvania were to be managed by and to 
be subject to the control ef a board called a tribune, composed of 
twelve men, of whom one was to be the seerctary of internal affairs, 
one a coal operator, one a manufacturer, and the other nine laborers, 
and the decision of this tribunal upon any question of dispute was 
to be final, and, if it was not obeyed, the disobedient offender was to 
be imprisoned for seven years. 





Brother Shearman was treated with great forbearance by the 
press during the late trial in Brooklyn, but he does not seem to have 
appreciated it. In spite of his prominence in the proceedings, little 
or no allusion was made to his unfortunate antecedents, and he 
might, if he had pleased, have gone to Europe for his holiday without 
note or comment. But he has grossly abused his privileges, for, 
instead of taking his vacation quietly, he has delivered a short dis- 
course on the trial to a London congregation, in whieh he gave a 
slanderous account of the manners of American ministers towards 
the female members of their churches, ind seems to have told a 
direct falsehood about Mr. Fullerton, of the counsel for the defence, 
in ascribing to that gentleman belief in Mr. Beecher’s innocence, 
and alleging that he, for that reason, refused to address the jury, 
and confined himself to cross-examination. This makes it necessary 
to warn the English press and public against Brother Shearman as 
an untrustworthy person. Although a member of the New York bar, 
he isnot a member of the Bar Association, and could not, we ven- 
ture to assert, obtain admission to that body. Moreover, he first 
became known tothe public about 1869 by acting not only as James 
Fisk’s lawyer but as his confidential agent and attorney, occupying 
an office at the Opera-llouse, and devoting himself exclusively to 
the scoundrel’s “ business.” He was, too, principally instrumental 
in obtaiuing the fraudulent and corrupt orders from Barnard for 
which that judge was subsequently driven from the bench, besides 
figuring largely in most reckless and shameful litigation of the Erie 
Ring. His income derived from this position during the two or 
three years in which be held it must have been very great. His 
appearance in the Brooklyn scandal as Mr. Beecher’s friend, confi- 
dant, and counsellor, and as elerk of the church, was, as far as 
Brother Shearman himself was concerned, not surprising, for it 
promised some sort of resuscitation for his reputation; but that 
Mr. Beecher should have sought or permitted it, was regarded by 
most people outside the church a3 simply of a piece with the friend- 
ship with Tilton, and the still warmer friendship with Moulton. 
Both Mr. Beecher and the church will find out, however, before 
this affair is over, that character is of some consequence in this 
world, and that lachrymoseness (Brother Shearman seems to weep 
at will) is no substitute for it. We advise Dr. Parker and other 
Congregational ministers in England not to trust or encourage 
public statements from Brother Shear:nan, but pass hii on quietiy 
to the mountains, or the baths, or wherever he is going. 





The escape from jail at Columbia of ex-Treasurer Niles G. Parker 
is said to have been taken resignedly by a community which he had 
already plundered to such an extent that they grudged the costs 
of jail maintenance and further prosecution. He seems, in fact, to 
have been almost invited to walk off by the liberty allowed him out- 
side of his cell and the absence of the usual restraints on the visits 
of friends and relatives. His son was in the plot, but the accom- 
plice who took the leating part, and who has since been arrested, 
was one Mattison, a United States revenue collector, who was out 





| nothing of him either; and that, on general principles, the people of 


on parole after having been a year in prison on the charge of mur- | 


dering a man whom he was secking to arrest. He anda colored boy 


had horses in readiness for Parker as soon as the latter had reached | 


the ground by means of the lightning-rod. Parker then rode to a 
place appointed, at which he found, as the story goes, “ his $5,000 
horse,” once on whose back he doubtless felt himself beyond pur- 
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| Sait. He has, however, been recaptured and locked up again, even 


if we are not permitted to say secured. His flight, meantime, has 
served the useful purpose of a confession, and has given the moral 
climax to his career. If the State were only eoneerned with estab- 
lishing his infamy, it could well afford to let him 


most said Seott free. 


go—we had al- 
There is some hope, however, that his 
partners in robbery may be discovered through him. Of one thing 
South Carolina may be assured, that the exemplary punishment of 
this adventurer will not impair in the slightest her cordial relations 
with Massachusetts. 

The O’Connell Centennial has been celebrated in all the principal 
cities of Great Britain and Ireland and America with great sate 
In Boston, it drew forth an oration from Wendell Phillips, and 
a speech from General Butler, in which Butler denounced the Puri 
tans as bigots and vagrants; deelared that before 1798 the Irish 
were a “ happy, prosperous, and industrious people” of 8,000,000, 
but that after that period the oppression of the Government and of 
the landlords reduced them to 4,000,000, and mentioned that the 
Jacksons, Johnsons, and Polks, and other North-of-Ireland Presby- 
terians, had come to this country in seareh of religious liberty, He 
confessed that he looked forward * to the time when Ireland sh ald 
govern New England, and New England govern the United states,” 
and expressed a strong admiration of the Catholic Chureh and great 
horror of scepticism. Fora “not very remote son of Ireland,” which 
he declares himself to be, Butler’s kno vleodze of Irish history is 
somewhat seanty and confused, but is quite suflicient for purposes of 
imposture. In Dublin, the proces. io) was charged repeatedly, and 
thrown more or less into disorder, by a body of mounted ecoalheavers, 
who had a dispute of precedence with some other portion of it. The 
audience subsequently refused to hear the Lord Mayor read Lord 
O’Hagan’s speech, which the latter was prevented from delivering him- 
self by a domestic bereavement, on the ground that his lordship was 
too “ Whiggish,” and the banquet broke up in a row before the regu- 
lar toasts were reached and the gas had to be turned off to preventa 
general m@ée. “The boys” who took part in these tumultuous pro- 
eeedings would probably answer unfriendly eriticism of them in the 
words in which Wendell Phillips disposed of O'Connell's violence of 
language, that “stupor and palsy never understood life.” There 
were to have been fireworks on the evening of the third day’s celebra- 
tion, but they were forbidden by mayoral proclamation, owing, it is 
said, to the receipt of confidential information from Cardinal Cullen 


that extensive arrangements had been made fora fight. The root of 


the trouble seems t» lie in the hostility of the Fenian elemen: to 
the ‘“‘ Home Rulers,” and of the Home Rulers to Fenians and every- 
body else. 

A judgment which, if confirmed in the court of last resort, will 
have considerable importance in Italian politics, has just been ren- 
dered by the Civil Tribunal at Mantua upon a disputed claim to an 
ecclesiastical benefice. Two communes in thai provinee—San Gio- 
vanni del Doss) and Frassino—have refused to receive the parish 
priests assigned to them by the Archbishop, and have, at an open 
meeting in their piazzas, elected others by 207 votes to 47. 
them—he of San Giovanni del Dosso—had already got into posses - 
sion of the temporalities, but he of Frassino had not. Under these 
circumstances, the Archbishop applied to the court of law to oust 
them, and produced his own authority under the canon law as proof 
of their want of qualification. The Court, however, after full argu- 
ment, held that it knew nothing judicially of the canon law; that, 
as the Archbishop had not obtained the royal exequatur, it knew 


a parish cannot be denied the right of electing their ow: pastor. 
As the priest of San Giovanni is in possession of the living, he con- 
tinues to hold it, having been appointed by the Archbishop some 
time before his election as a “stated supply ”; but the new priest 
of Frassino, not having received a canonicalappointment, the Minis- 
ter of Worship refuses to deliver the temporalities of the parish to 
him, although the Court gives him possessjon of the parish church, 


One of 
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THE O'CONNELL CENTENNIAL. 
oe celebration of the hundredth anniversary of O’Connell’s birth- 
day by Irishmen in various parts of the world bas 





naturally 
His fame is one which Time only enlarges and 
eontirms. ‘The memory of his defects of method, which were very 
numerousand striking, of course have passed away with the generation 
which witnessed them. What the present generation knows of him 
and remembers is, that he found the Irish Catholics%in a condition of 
great political degradation, and that he emancipated them ; and that 
he began the conflict against the most tremendous odds when he 


heen enthusiastic. 
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was still a young man, and had won the day before he was fifty, | 


though in winning it he had to attack the most stolid and self- 
satisfied and imperious race in the world in their very dearest and 
most deeply-rooted prejudices, and to attack them too with nothing 
but his tongue. It was a great victory, there is nodenying. Never 


yet in the history of peaceful agitation has one man done so much, 


for O’Connell was himself the Catholic movement. If he had been 
taken out of it after the first small meeting, there would have been 
nothing left of it, and Emancipation would have come rather from 
the slow development of the English conscience than in the nobler 
and better way, from the struggles of the Irish Catholies themselves. 

But then Time does not do as much for his work as it does for his 
memory. 
European polities ; before his day, little or nothing was known of it 
beyond the fact that it was a discontented and powerless province 
of Great Britain. Cold criticism has, therefore, inevitably taken the 
place of respectful sympathy. From admiring the great thing 
which O’Connell did, people have taken to asking, What is the value 
of the new element which he has introduced into British polities ; 
what has been the nature of its influence on the marth of 
European and American affuirs?—for its influence has been 
felt on this side of the water as well as on the other. Political and 
social progress, people remember sadly as well as joyfully, did not 
cease With the passage of the Emancipation Act by the British Par- 
liament. There was still a world of work to be done en the Conti- 
nent as well as in England before the cause of civil and religious 
liberty could be said to be fully triumphant. There were innumera- 
ble social problems to be solved, too, all of which needed all the care 
and judgment that Christendom could supply. The Irish Catholics 
appeared on the scene as speakers, writers, and legislators, just as 
the ideas which had been suppressed by nearly forty years of war 
and tumult were again beginning to find expression and to fill the 
world with a strange but not ungrateful impatience and foreboding. 
People, therefore, who are neither Irishmen nor Catholics say, when 
they are called on to clap hands because O’Connell was born one 
hundred years ago, something of this sort: ‘‘ With the emancipated 
irish Catholic we are very familiar. There are few parts of the, 
wor!d in which he is not now to be found; and wherever he is, be is 
We are glad that Daniel O’Connell 
was successful in liberating him, because we are sure, from all we 
hear, that his condition before Emancipation was degrading, 
Emancipation was, therefore, very well as far as it went; but then 
it did not make the world perfect. A great deal had to be done 
after O’Connell’s death, even for religious liberty ; ard before we 
begin our rejoicings over O’Connell’s birthday, we should like, for 
the better regulation of our enthusiasm, to be informed what 
kind of part the school of politicians which O’Connell founded, and 
Which received his maxims and traditions, has played in the work 
of political and religious progress. You must excuse us, but we 


apt to make his presence known. 


Since his day, Ireland has played a considerable part in | 
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.Nor is this by any means an unreasonable view to take of O’Ccn 
nell’s responsibility. He could not have been expected suddenly to 
make the Irish Catholies austere and astute politicians of the Anglo- 
Saxon type. He could not change their history or their traditions 
or their temperament, nor could he probably have secured from them 
the support which he received in the earlier portion of his career had 
he been aman of finer fibre, or nicer taste, or more delicate conscience. 
He was rough, but he had rough work to do. He might have em- 
ployed rhetorical weapons which would have had more weight in 
the House of Commons than the somewhat ruffianly invective in 
which he shone and habitually indulged, but then he spoke for Kerry 
and Sligo more than for Westminster, and he never could have made 
the hearts of his constituents throb with phrases which London 
drawing-rooms would have pardoned or admired. But then, when 
Emancipation was secured, and its triumph left him in possession of 
power which any monarch in Europe might have envied, and gave 
him the hearts of many millions as hearts have perhaps never be- 
fore been given to a man, he deliberately and with set purpose pro- 
ceeded to use it to strengthen and perpetuate the influence of the 
Catholic clergy over the masses whom he Lad brought on the stage 
of political life, and whose political prophet he was. There is no 
doubt he was himself a devout Catholic, and that when be beslavered 
the ‘‘ venerated clergy” with his praises in Conciliation Hall, he 
felt all he said. He was doubtless conscientious in his endeavors to 
preserve their place for them in Irish politics, and to exalt it, and to 
give Irish polities ane cclesiastical hue, and make the Church a 
prime object of national concern, and to discourage purely 
secular ways of looking at things. But then his sincerity 
made his influence on the course of frish political thought 
none the less hurtful. It preserved and stimulated that un- 
fortunate tendency—which was natural and useful enough in the 
earlier stage of political development in which O’Connell found his 
Catholic countrymen, but which, when fairly admitted to the com- 
munity of European nations, was a heavy burden and impediment— 
the tendency to act as a clan, through chiefs or tribunes like O’Con- 
nell himself, and to leave to them the work of thinking and deciding. 
It helped to perpetuate that separation of the Irish Catholics from 
their Protestant countrymen which has been to them the cause of 
unutterable woes, and has made their country a den in which the 
beasts of religious fanaticism, after being driven from every other 
civilized country in Europe, have found a refuge. It prevented 
them, too—which was also a great misfortune —from obtaining their 
legitimate weight and influence in either the British Parliament 
or any other deliberative assembly in which the leading political 
races in our day have a majority; for a party which has the priest 
behind it is now, in every parliament in the world, hated and dis- 
trusted and despised. 

Though last, not least, it cut them off from political communion 
with the great Liberal party in all European countries, and has made 
them the bitter enemies of the movement which, in spite of many 
mistakes and drawbacks, has for fifty years made European polities 
a steady march towards a sounder and more enlightened polity 
—the movement which has given us a new Italy, a new Ger- 
many, a new Austria, and which, unless all signs fail, will 
give us, before long, a new France and a new Spain. Every- 
where Irish Catholics have been found among its bitterest 
enemies, and it is characteristic and significant that the attempt 


| to celebrate the hundredth anniversary of O’Connell’s birthday 


have got over the idea we once had, that when you hear that a man | 


is free you need ask no more about him. 
b'tter experience that it is also necessary to ask what use he has 
made of his freedom. 
contributions Irish Catholics have made to the work in which we 
are all engaged, and how far their teachings have prepared or 
prompted them to become in all lands the friends of the causes 
which we, eral and progressive men, have most at heart, be- 
and yet we do 


fore we join you to the full extgnt in your rejoicings ; 


not deny that your hero was a great man.” 


We have been taught by | 


We must, therefore, enquire what sort of | 


in Dublin should have been a clerical affair with a strong Ultramon- 
tane tinge, and that the proceedings should have been marked by a 
succession of fights, and that the banquet should have ended in a 
riot which was only quelled by turning off the gas. We mention 
the fight and the riot not in jest, but in sober earnest, as illustra- 


tions of the points on which O’Connell’s influence was defective. It 


was in no sense steadying; it did nothing towards the cultivation 
of a political sense or of a national publie opinion. It did nothing 


for toleration, for mutual forbearance and the openness to con- 
viction, for the regard for experience, which are the only sure foun- 
dations of modern states. * It did nothing to bring Ireland into the 
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European commonwealth, or to bring Irishmen into true sympathy 


with the best tendencies of the time. The result is that Irish 
Ca ! i form \ ht pe ) ti) res M 

are pulled mot l ib home, a ul he | c} 
cal with more or less publicity as a serious politieal dscument : and 


which never sees politics as what it really is—not a 


of business 


picnic, or a 
jollification, or a high mass, but a piece as dry and 
laborious as book-keeping and as solemn and momentous as war. 
The frishman who will deliver his countrymen from their subjection 
to the Chureh, and at the 


of sober-mindedness and the 


sane time teach them the value in polities 


over-cultivation of the 


dangers of 
imagination, will do for them far more than O’Connell did: but sueh 
an Irishman has yet to show himself. 
country as the tools of demagogues like Butler and Banks, and the 
pleased and tickled protégés of musical rhetoricians like Mr. Phil- 
lips, are in fact melancholy illustrations of the smallness of the re- 


sults which O’Connell accomplished. 


PROFITABLE AND UNPROFITABLE ECONOMY. 

N a time of great business depression like the present, the nume- 
| rous suggestions as to the remedy which are made every day, 
are all entitled to a certain amount of respect, because they all con- 
tain a certain amount of truth. It is true, for instance, that too 
much of the floating capital of the country has been fixed in under- 
takings not immediately remunerative, and that, therefore, we 
ought for the present to avoid such undertakings. It is true that the 
habits bred by the war have tempted a great many people into 
living very expensively, and that in times like these they ought to 
reduce their style of living. It is true, also, that the experience we 
have had of the tampering of Congress with the currency since the 
panic, has probably aggravated the distrust with which the paper- 
money is regarded, and that this aggravation is very natural, and 
that, therefore, increased caution in business operations is desirable. 
But then, a large number of financial prophets and advisers are 
not content with these admissions. They insist upon it that what 
we need above all things is economy, and that the worse the out- 
look is, the more we must economize; that everybody must save as 
much as he can by cutting down all his expenses; and that after each 
failure he hears of he must cut them down still more. In fact, to 
listen to some of them, one would imagine that there eould not be 
any recovery until we had “touched bottom,” and that touching 
bottom meant general restriction to the bare necessaries of life. 

Now, there is in a great deal of this talk the inconsequence which 
economists have often pointed out in the phrase a “ general rise of 
values,” which some people occasionally use, meaning thereby an 
increase in the value of everything together, including gold and 





silver. It needs but very little reflection to see that this isa chimera. 
But the notion that any process of re 
universal economy, or, in other words, universal diminution of con- 
sumption, accompanied by a universal increase of production, is also 
If we all consume less, we cannot produce more, be- 


overy can take place through | 


a chimera. 
cause the producers and consumers are the same persons. 
fore, the current newspaper advice on this subject needs 
able revision. 
he undoubtedly effects for the moment, say for a month or two, a 
considerable saving; but as soon as he attempts to increase his pro- 
duction he discovers that, if his neighbors have all been 
ing his example, his market is gone. The position in which 
one now so frequently finds a newspaper prophet, urging his 
fellow-citizens to buy no new shirts this year, and at the 
same moment mourning over the work in the 
cotton-mills, is an obvious illustration of the fallaciousness of his 
theory. The fact is, universal economy as a 
ery from a commercial crisis is an absurdity. Economy, 

to be effective, must be combined with steady or increased | 
production; or, in other words, 

a portion of the community. If all 
tise it for any great length of time, the 


There- 


* 9 
consider- 


If everybody reduces his expenses in every direction, 


follow - 


slackuess of 


means o1 recoyv- 


must be practised by only | 
undertake to 


result will be 


1 . 
classes 


prac- 


some- 


The N 


The figures they cut in this 


ut 


what like that of an attempt to lengthen a garment by eut 
tin Mf oon md rc thy | 
el if 
tl 1 ty 1 yy ft ( 0 
wrecked artisans on a remot md. O istanee, ’ 
shoemaker, one a baker, one a tailor, and on hunter, and the 
all exchange their products, and live happily. But it is easily seen 
that if, by way of remedying some imprudence or excess on the part 
of one of their number, all of them determine to consume as little as 
possible, their abstinence cannot possibly result in their all growing 
rich. Some have to consume freely to make the produetion of th 
others of any immediate benefit to th 

General or national economy may prove an effeetive means of 
increasing the national wealth, and of reeovering from a s, if 
there is a good foreign market for the products of the n ) 
try, but we have long proclaimed by our 10 vlifl ce 
to a foreign market, and have so arranged matters as to diseourase 
foreigners from buying anything from us except for gold. r 
sult is that when we fall into a slouch like the one in whieh we tind 
ourselves at this moment, and we all begin to * economize,” there has 
to be a cessation or great diminution of production in all branches 
of manufacture. Our mills close or are on half-time, our furn : 
are put out, our railroads carry freight below cost, and ther 
general stagnation, until a short harvest in Europe ereates a fereign 
demand for our agricultural produce. It is und liv this ! 
than our economy which is now going to set us on our lees again. 


Of eourse there has been what is ealled 


’ 


tion,” which some people talk na jemn m . 
as if it were the means of making a id io 

to the wealth of the count What i real un 
by the term is a- general setilement of insolvent = debt- 


ors with their creditors, either by announcing that th ean 
not pay or by paying what they ean. But then nobody is 
made any the richer by this process. The good it does lies in the 
fact that it frees some men from anxiety, and makes o ; 


acquainted with the exact state of their own affairs. It thus does 


much towards bringing about a return of prosperity, not by directly 





increasing the il substance, but 
l And 


il at 
thing we need; 


} ae ¢ 
OV LeIDIN to restore con- 


+ . + satiny - nl ‘ thy . 
the restoration of contide all the great 
hot 


Periods of prosperity are not pi 


nee. 


more money, as son think, or low livin ras 


which every- 


others think. riods in 


body is well off, but 


. i 
in which the belief that he is likely to be 
well off stimulates everybody's industrial 
busy and productive, not by 
rich. 

During the last six months the value of the exports of th 
one leading American products from the port of New York has 
compared with the same period in 1874, by 
about fifteen per During the 


period our imports of coal, of manutacturing chemicals, of hemp, 


We are made 


Qcuvity. 


being rich, but by expecting to be 
irty- 


fallen off, even as 


over $27,000,000, or 


eent. 


of dressed and undressed hides, of india-rubber, of molasses, of 
nearly all metals, of sugar, of tea, of riee, of saltpetre, and of 
fine woods, have also fallen off heavily—-some of them enormously ; 
in other words, there has been a great decline, as compared 


with last year, in the purchase of the raw materials of American 


Some people maintain that this is a good, healthy 
state of things, and contains, in manner, the 


Indeed, their argument, if pushed to its logical 


some mysterious 
seeds of recovery. 
limits, would lead us to the conclusion that, 
and an absolute cessation of trade, provided they were accompanied 


through total idleness, 


With rigid asceticism, lay the true road to a revival of business. 
The truth is that 
satisfactory feature about it is that it is not hopeless or even dan- 
verous, and that with time and care we shall be as well as 


again. But ehuckling over the weakness of our limbs, the low- 


the condition we are in is one of disease ; the only 


ever 


ness of our pulse, and the shattered state of our nerves as grati- 
fying symptoms, is not a rational performance. The state of 


is in 
People 


stagnation which follows a panic in a commercial country 


reality a slight and temporary return towards barbarism. 
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continue to take a speculative interest in the gov 


av be interesting to know what were the result 
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Ne hstanding this. we find that Polcer received 669 votes, a number which 
happens, by a curious coincidence, to be the exact sum which would have 
been obtained if some inspector had added the regular Demcecratie vote to 
t! ecular Republican 
But all see as we go on that Jud Folger and Judge Andrews 
were popular men in New York in 1870, They had strong “ personal mag- 
netism,” and though they were Republicans, the Democrats, even in the best- 
disciplined districts, could not be kept from voting for them. In the 
Second District of the same ward the regular Democratic vote wa 912 and 
{ egular Republican was 15, and the official 1 a follows 
Ai] i2 M n 5 
i SUIS Andrews 65 
m 12 Foiger 115 
( {2 } 15 
This is the first symptom of the incontestable unpopularity of Grover 
and Peckham, by reason of which fifty Democrats go over in a body to 
(nilrews, 1 no less than one hundred to Folger. It may be thought 
we, to be sure, that a Democrat, merely because he disliked Grover 
wd Peckham, should insist on voting for Andrews and Folger, but it 
ms. from the vote of the Fifteenth District next following, that the 
sturdy Democrats took a secret pleasure in emphasizing their dislike for 
i er 1 ’eci n in this way: 
n (3 Mason 1" 
Cir of 'é A Biv 
P 503 519 
K 1.003 i r iv 








; deserting the un- 


, 
ypular Grover and Peckham, and casting their votes solidly for the people’s 


i0 less than five hundred Democ1 
vorites, Folger and Andrews. A more emphatic rebuke than this has 
administered through the elective machinery. Curiously 
ts, but in favor of 


Andrews and Folger, and against Mason and Hale. The upshot of this 


enough, however, the result tells, not against the Democra 





determined voting is that in these three districts of the Eighth Ward Folger 
and Andrews gain over Mason and Hale as follows : Folger, 1,112 ; An- 


drews 


_ 550. It was noticed at the time that this ward in which the Andrews 
and Folger votes came out so strong was *‘ Michael Norton’s Ward” ; but 
what this means we do not know. 


mn We } ? 


he Sixth Ward also went against Peckham, but here the anti-Peckham 





Democrats were all Folger men, as the vote shows. In the Ninth District 
ul vote Wi 
ost .. 1,031 MOGGMecesse.se os 14 
 eeere 1,031 P| re | 
Peckham........ 939 | ice ae 
Rapallo 1.031 _ | ere re 14 


101 votes were transferred from Peckham to Folger. On Chief-Judge the 
vote was : Church, 1,031 ; Selden, 14. In the Tenth District Folger gets 
300 votes at the expense of Peckham, and Folger’s gain in the whole ward 
is 401 votes. 
In the Seventh Ward the result shows that the voters were rather arith- 
ly than politically interested in the election, for beyond the usual 
interest in Andrews and Folger, their only object seems to have been to 
have each man on one side get exactly the same number of votes that his 
opponent did on the other. Whether there was any connection between 
the mathem: 
I's ward, we are unable to say. The vote in the Sixth District was 





‘ally-balanced character of this return and the fact that this 
was Tweed’ 


»¢ follow . 
as LOLLOWS 


BGR. cctsccngesss Te MIAGOR 26.206 «ses FO 


GHOVEP. 600 cece 500 Andrews.......... 500 
Peckham ........ 500 0, err 500 


Rapallo........ 120 BP cudiscscessae ‘Uw 
Andrews and Folger each gain 380 yotes. 
In the Tenth Ward, Grover and Peckham were not so unpopular with 
their own party as in other parts of the city ; in two districts (the Fourth 
and Fifth) the votes were as follows : 


Allen 

Grover 
Peckham. wae 
Rapallo........+. 


AMOR, .crccecess 
GTOTVEL. cocesseces 
Peckham....... 
Rapallo....... 
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COMES ] i in the Highth J i by he 
art “A 
{ ’ . . * ) ] , 
aq 60 F 103 nd ‘I j 
From which it a that no | har of what we vy almost call 1d 
the anti-P VW ur th ) ll] the x o> Polen | ‘ ‘ 
Discipline told no } te in the ‘I ih ] ‘ ) i7 De erats duced, ¢ { i 
‘“‘went back ” on their tick and it Pe al l: { ; 
G en ‘ v4 A 5 i) in? | 
Rapa 324 lia 5 f w! 
T 1 \ i 
In the Eleventh District the vote w: : nt 
All 6:9 1 s : 
(iro = 619 \ 108 l Hi | 
Rapalio G19 i! 2 tht i t ] corr j 
1 . chowal i 
ie in tl line extrao ry poj ili VY ol j “s tnat 1 not j 
in the Fourth Di ( he Kix h Wa “ ' ere we had 12 nad } ( ENGL j \NI = i cA 
‘ } \ 1 tiv ] ; } ] 
we hay Liv CliIZensS Com! irom wu! WOrKSHO] ana t r protessions 
to record their approval Foleer, while caring lit f { oO mT Tt. 
i’t ~ i SLI Dor \ } 
candida that they do i ( even a sil vote for al them. Far lof 
otherwise wi it in tl ‘t lfih District, whe ie VO " 
i i 
Alien Ms ) 
Grover And 60 ; — oh 
i n 1 Folger 1 belie s L 
it oO ) Ha 60 . 
a i | ! { 
makes us wonder at the « rdinary ratic party at At end of 
large in manag %t only to elect I their thorough | y one « Ww 
disapproval of Peckham, but also to e © ti To | but 
transfer votes from your own candidate to an opponent, and « the latter, | wa this, and naiv 
is easy enough ; but to do this, and yet elect them both, has been, we be- | had l lance. To. 
lieve, seldom att ipte 1 with success before. The fact that 1 Ie r’s cains I ( isan ] 3 
amount in this Ward to 716, shows how foolish is the popular delusion that | Duff felt | Friday 
the cities have any jealousy of rural candidates. rather than a numer au y 
Turning now to the Twenty-first Ward, and omitting the Fourth and | Common L report { 
Sixth Districts as being less remarkable, we find in the Seventh District an | sion a ted to « into t 
awful example made of the wretched Peckham, who is absolutely aban- | § hq ns at . 
1 ee . = 
qaoned Im iavor o1 foiger : TON POT . ithe: . 
Allen 10 Ma ri S in sof P B l M 
tar ver Div AI Wwe ré , ) 
Peckham...... Folger..... 17 ( e on ( leT’= l \ Si I 
Rapallo......... 510 Hak Sah ‘ to | ~ >} ot} 
The vote in the Tenth District was as follows : k \ r i 
Allen 642 Mason 19 I SCUSS t 
Gre t 19 And WS ccccccce O42 Yy in ft 1] } . . 
Peckham 19 “olgex 42 
Rapallo.... 642 ial 19 from being relyasS i 
Peckham and Grover lose here 623 votes, while Andrews and Folger, | Tesere 1of endow: $V 
, } rm 1,7 ‘ } . . , 
strange to say, gain ¢ same number. The sum of the gains i Li ¢ ’ th IVA SUISN ix 
of Andrews and Folger is ward is as follows : Folger, 1,616 ; Andrews, | ere ! P y! AML it 
623 country go through 
Such were some of the returns of the judicial election of 1870, in which, | CoMSidered, if successful, « S 
for the first time, the elective principle was fully tested by the combination | four or five, or it may be for twenty 3 
with it of the ‘‘ minority * system. Now, it has occurred to some eensorious subjects before the He . Comm 8 ¥ 
investigators that the remarkable popularity of Folger and Andrews might | “f ni 1 bhey ar 
be accounted for by supposing that their extraordinary gains were not the | Me] or the press begin to think 
result of living and breathing and voting Democrats actually going over t the divisi i upon 1 1 I 
them in the flesh, but that the inspectors, in counting up the returns, sub- na ( ler how tl . 
tracted from the Democratic side what thev added to these po 1 z } v hj } { 
dates’ votes, and even in one or two cases added them on wi it s . rested ( , 
ing from the other side, and they insist that these votes are false and fraudu- sed to know how to: | 
‘ . ° F . Sam - , ; “ 
lent, and should be disregarded. They say that if this were done the resu ssion or Ps entary-" ‘ , 
would be as follows : of theoretical import Phe Royal ¢ 
Folger gains Andrews. posed, as such thines alwavs e, mainiy of mi 
8th Ward. ntsiden nie O00 , , " \ 
6th rr ; 1 yudizes and ot usy ( V I @ J taan 
a ee = to their own work, the Commission takes four 
MM 8 co cceconcatskans ee 623 coll tatistics. acree upo 5 penx 
4,225 ie the table of the Houses of Parliament for a year 
+4 + © it - eke Pyiin ] j } 
Folger’s false vote........ 154,930 Andi s 1 ? ‘ nt and cS th i ne M inl or 
a a , + man t } } 





True vote....... 150,705 
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i | t tik i l rit lu l, and the d lons 

, th ’ 1 fill columns of all the 

in jitan and the p i newspapers during a whole Parliamentary 

si m. The bill probably becomes an act of Parliament, unless it deals 

with matters which offend the dignity, or imperil the position, of the House 

of Lords, in which ease it is thrown out by that body and stands over for 

anoth ssion A public question, dealt with in this way, and most pub- 

lie questions are so dealt with, lasts about a quarter of a century, and then 
it comes f Thiet tye 

Vational education has undergone this sort of treatment in England 

In 1853, the qu n of giving Government grants for educational purposes 

was mooted. In 1843, Lord Ashley brought forward a motion on the sub- 

ject, showing that at thet time the education grant for all England was only 

ome £30,000, and that between one and two million children were growing 

up without education, In 1858, the question got into the commission stage 

and in 1870 the Edueation Act was carried. In Scotland, the subject has 

been similarly treated—individual efforts for a series of years, a Royal Com- 


mission, and an act of Parliament, thirty years after the first gaspings of 
the question. Edueat‘onal endowments have in both countries reached the 
stage of practical politics. Both countries have had their Royal Commis- 
sions, England, indeed, has had three Royal Commissions dealing with the 
subject. Under the first, an en yuiry was instituted into the nine great pub- 
lie schools—Eton, Winchester, Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Mer- 
chant Tailors’, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury. The second took up 
all the grammar and secondary schools in England, those standing midway 
between the elementary schools on the one hand and the nine public schools 
on the other. By the third, the revenues of Oxford and Cambridge were 


dealt with to this extent at least, that a full report upon the amount of 
funds in the possession of these institutions has been published, but withou 
Acts of 


Parliament carrying out the recommendations of the two first of these Com- 


any recommendation as to the better application of the revenues. 

The report of the 
Parliament, waiting 
full of diffi- 
like the one that now governs England— 


have been passed, and are working fairly well. 
he table of the two Ilouses of 


But it is a large subject, 


missions 
third is still lying on t 
for some one to call attention t 
cultic 5. A 


timid, I mean, in the sense of being afraid of exciting the hostility of 


» it. 
timid Government 
classes in the country, or of individuals with votes, against itself—will not 
venture to deal with anything so risky, with anything, that is, which affects 
for 
Indeed, it is safe enough to 


so many interests. The report will lie on the table of the two Houses 
years before any action will be taken on it. 
prophesy that, until we have a change of Government and a ministry seated 
on the Treasury Bench with sufficient moral courage to venture on meas- 
ures Which may be unpalatable to influential interests, the wealthy endow- 
ments of Oxford and Cambridge, amounting in all to an annual revenue 
of 
more harm than they have done for the last two centuries. 


Seotland has just emerged from the operations of her Commission, At- 


£750,000, will remain untouched, doing no more good and probably no 


tention was, last Friday, directed to the report. The Government have pro- 


mised to give it their consideration during the recess. Nothing, in all pro- 


recommendations next session— 


bability, will be done to carry out the 
Government will still be considering the report. But the session of 1877 
may produce a measure which will be carried in due course of time—all 
in the stereotyped form, 

Funds reported on by these four Commissions and available in one shape 

another from old foundations, and applicable in the main to secondary 
or higher instruction, exist in England and Scotland to the amount of some- 
thing like one million and a half (sterling) a year (£1,500,000), lalf of 
this belongs tothe universities ; a fifth of it to the grammar and secondary 
schools of England ; and the remainder, in about equal proportions, is ap- 
plicable to the nine publie schools and to educational purposes generally 
in Seotland. The Commissioners who have reported upon the school en- 
dowments, both those of England and those of Scotland, concur to a large 
extent in their recommendations. They state that the funds were for the most 
part left some two or three hundred years ago by pious founders, who, seeing 


the want ofeducational institutions, especially for the poorer classes, desired 
to perpetuate their own names and improve the intellectual condition of their 
1 


fellow-countrymen by, providing means of education for the children in the 


locality in which the f&inders were interested. Within the last half-cen- 

tury, these funds have enormously increased in value. Means of education 
’ . , 

ave at the same tine been provided by the state, and facilities for loeomo- 


ation. [Number 528 
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i i tiiuted. nditions of life are ra y 

nged ft } t 1! ef » hund ears ag If i pious 
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education, be the last people in the world who would wish to see their money 
spent in providing only the appliances of two hundred years ago. 
Schools built like monasteries, surrounded with high walls, and 
school-boys leading the lives of young Protestant monks, removed from 
the temptations and troubles of a wicked world, were very proper in 


the wild times of two hundred years ago. Put nowadays, when the times 


life is free, it is a mistake to train up a 
lot of boys to lead monastic lives, such as they do in those cloistered palaces 


} 


ue 


are peaceful and orderly, and where 
} 


which surround Edinburgh in a circle, and are known in Scotland by t 


In the old days, when no means of education existed 


name of ** Hospitals, 
for the poorer classes in any particular district, and no means of leaving the 


i 
district short of expatriation were imagined, it was an excellent thing to 


found a schoo! and provide for the education and maintenance of the poorer 
} But ible. The 


1 
Hpossit 


children in the district. such conditions are now il 
provides for the education of lways provide a 
means of moving from one locality 


every child, and rai 
to another. For these and similar rea- 
sons, one set of Commissioners after another have recommended that powers 


should be given by Parliament to the trustees of the foundations, or the 


governors of the several institutions reported on, to relax a little the strin- 


gent interpretations of the different deeds under which they severally act. In 


some cases, they have gone further and recommended that an executive com- 


mission should be appointed to assist the trustees or governors to prepare 


schemes Is, and even departing 


for altering and modifying the trust-dec 
from them, with the view of making the foundations more suitable to the 
requirements of the present day. And certain of the Commissioners have 
n to recommend even more active measures in the direction 


heen bold enou 


of making it imperative on the trustees and governors to set their foundations 
to rights, giving power to the executive commission to doit for them if they 
fail. 

The policy of these recommendations was touched on in the discussion of 
Friday. Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. Lyon Playfair, as might be expected of 
them, took at once an enlig! They 
ridiculed the policy urged by one or two of the more weak-kneed among the 


itened and practical view of the subject. 


speakers, that no alteration should be made in the foundations, and that no 
interference with the pious bequests of the bequeathers should be sanctioned. 
Mr. Macdonald, the miners’ representative, was the warmest defender of 
He would protest against the smallest interference with the 
They were left for the education and maintenance 


existing abuses, 


letter of the bequests. 
of the poor of a locality, and, notwithstanding that the poor were amply 
provided for otherwise, these foundations, magnified a thousandfold from 
what they were originally, should be preserved intact for their original 
purposes. It was curious to hear a man who arrogates to himself the 
monopoly of representing the ideas of the workingmen take such a line as 
this. Funds were left for the purpose of releasing English captives from 
Barbary, as Mr. Lyon Playfair stated, and other funds were left for the 
purpose of killing ladybirds on Ludgate Hill—both excellent purposes in 
their way. But there are no British captives in Barbary, and no ladybirds 
on Ludgate Hill, and Mr. Macdonald would insist that the fands bequeathed 
for these purposes should be preserved intact until there were captives in 
Barbary and ladybirds on Ludgate Hill. Mr. Lyon Playfair is an old edu- 
cationist who has seen the mischief that is done by the abuse of obsolete 
foundations. Myr. Macdonald, though as old in years as Mr. Playfair, is 
but a baby in educational questions. It is unnecessary to say that the feel- 
ing of the House was with the tried man, and not with the infant. 


SWISS NEWS. 
XENEVA, July 16. 

HE great bell of the Cathedral of St. Peter is tolling, and the sound of 
minute-guns is echoing to and fro between the Saléves and the Jura, 
for the funeral of the most illustrious of Swiss citizens and soldiers. William 
Henry Dufour, the hero of the war of the Sonderbund, of whom his fellow- 
citizens have long been wont to speak, with nosmall reason, as the ‘* Wash- 
ington of Switzerland,” died on the 14th at his dwelling near Geneva, and 
this afternoon the whole people of the canton, with representatives of the 
national government, are gathering in the cortége that is to attend his re- 
mains to the ancient cemetery of Plainpalais. Since Switzerland became a 

nation, she has never mourned for a worthier son. 
The great achievement of his career, the war of one campaign against 
ion of 1847, 


been enough to endear him to his 


the sec would have 
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country sit ior, even if his life had not pr i l1 manv ot} ( ms 
to} g | I will not insist 1 at e oO} 

tr iy parall 1¢ Swiss and t im 7 f 
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ting beeau e General is so slow, the thought occurs that the old man 


was aiming to repro » spi ndid work accomplished by Duf 





years previously. rrefrained from all armed collision un 


foree was completely organized and equipped. In a country 





force can be reckoned overwhelming and no enemy inconsideral 
shalled his imposing army with admirable strategy to compel an engage- 
ment upon advantageous terms, and the one conflict, resulting m the sur- 
render of Fribourg, closed the campaign and the war, in the complete 
victory of the Union. But nothing in the war was so admirable as the 
prompt, hearty, and ungrudging peace which followed it, the blessings of 
which were gratefully ascribed on both sides to the knightly generosity 
and delicate tact of the commander of the victorious army. It is a 
? a ; 


singular testimony to the rare dignity of his character, that to-day the 


familiar picture of Dufour on horseback at the head of his staff should 





be hanging in almost every e/ ely rebellious Catholie cantons, 





r_ hand P 43 Pe | Lliar 4h 
nands Of the oid soldiers of the 


and decked with tokens of mour 
secession. 
There were many other publie services rendered by General Dufour such 


fis entitle him to a | 


His engineering exploit in the con- 


1 


struction of the Pont des Bergues gave him rank as Pontifex Maximus of 


the little republic. The first railroad in the canton, if not in the confedera- 


der his direction. Phe superb military map of 
Switzerland, known to all scientific travellers as Dufour’s map, was the 
work of himself and his staff. Tis latest public act was that of presiding 


Jongress of 1863, assembled to provide protection in inter- 





over the 
national law for those who undertake the relief of soldiers wounded in 


la 
battle. Having been during his whole life, military and political, a 


devotee of no party, he is mourned alike by all parties. In this respect, the 
day of his funeral is spoken of as an unprecedented day in the recent his- 
tory of Geneva. Speaking generally, it may be said that the tempests in 


this tumbler of water never cease to rage. 
by universal consent, even 


» agreed to shut up, for the f 


But to-day, when the places of 
business are closed 
this fierce democracy hay 
tion, their favorite temple cf Janus Bifrons, and de 


The fair city of Geneva, on this day of the pageant, is 





aspect strangely battered and forlorn. 


The trees are ragged with torn and 
shrivelled leaves and broken branches. The windows are shattered, and 


the slats of the window-blinds, dislocated and split, are hanging endwise. 


The skylights of the great hotels—so conspicuous a feature in most views of 


the town—are boarded over with fresh planks. In the suburbs and the 
neighboring country, particularly in Savoy, and in the valley of the Arve 
and Rhone below the city, the vine-crop is destroyed, and even the roots in 
the kitchen-gardens are mashed and killed by the plague of hail that came 
last week. Such a throwing of great stones out of heaven has hardly been 
recorded since the battle with the Amorites in Beth-horon, as thou goest 
unto Azekah and unto Makkedah., 
expensive addition to meteorological science ; 


The result is likely to be a somewhat 
for in a town where so large 
a proportion of the population are members of some scientif 
or other, it was the instinctive impulse of a :ultitude of pe 
shut their window-blinds, and then to get out their balances and 
measuring tapes and commence taking the weight and circumference 
of the hailstones in grammes and millimetres. The largest well-authenti- 
cated weight that { have seen reported is of about a pound and a half. 
But by frequenting the cafes, one may doubtiess hear of stones twice that 
size. The most striking fact connected with the storm is that it was almost 
simultaneous with like storms at the outlet of two of the other principal 
lakes of Switzerland. Here at Geneva, the chief violence of the storm was 
concentrated about the confluence of the Arve and Rhone. In that region, 
the tiles upon the roofs were crushed under the falling blocks of ice. It 
was well for the people that it came at midnight ; otherwise there could not 
but have been serious loss of life. 

Naturally, with the usual perversity of Christian people in always resist- 
ing the teachings of the Bible on this point, from the story of Job's calami- 
ties down to that of the victims of the tower of Siloam and the man blind 
from birth—naturally, the Ultramontane prophets and priests find in these 
signs from heaven the indication of divine wrath at the ill-treatment of 
their sect ; but are embarrassed, as such interpreters of the Divine mind are 
apt to be, by the awkward distribution of the juadgments—faithful Toulouse 
that broke its Protestants upon the wheel, and Pesth-Ofen, wnimpeachable 


n its Catholicity, havine suffered worse than Geneva, while Soleure and °* 


lation. 


Berne, whose s is ( rch x | 1 1 {a 
he | th ’ i 
sfers t | \ } 
f t | y | \ 
exp 1ed by | inter’s extraordinary snow The R Y rapid 
ing, as the season advances, to the highest high-water mark of pr 3 
years. But this will hardly throw li ont iters the 
or the South American earthquakes 
The religious quarrels of Switzerland show n bat | 
alienation between Hyacinthe and his late Liberal-Cat] L { is 


becoming more and more acrimoniceus, and puts an end to whater 


pect there may have been of his leading any extensive ** Catholie R 

tion” ; while, on the other hand, it leaves the new political Catholic " 
poorer than ever in all elements of moral dignity and tneth, I 

ral Catholics are now oecupying Mermillod’s t church of Notre D 

for their services, and are hoping in some measure to mak od the 
Father Hyacinthe by securing for the vaeant place the Abbé M 

Paris. But in the Bernese Jura, where the Protestant government of 

ton has given to the new priests the churches, the parsonages, the sa 
everything, in fact, but the congregations, who decline to be trar 








is found that so much of the action of the eanton as banished t 

from their old homes, and forbade them access toall their f 

ers, is contrary to the new federal constitution. By the m ‘ 
November the old priests must be allowed to come back again 
prognosticated that from and after their arrival the weather in t 
tains will grow unseasonably sultry for the ¢ i 
cessors are indifferently called. 

I have space enough | for a few w son lie ( 
nial Exhibition and its prospects in Switzerland. lr Moederal 1 
shown a cordial liberality in appropriating 250,000 { wards X 
of the Swiss Department. But it is obvious tha Ly ) y 
ence, to say no worse, on the part of those on whom t! of the | 





bition absolutely depends—the manufacturers. A l 

many, Whose opportunities of exact information are unsurpassed, t 

that the feeling : manufacture f | 

difference—that it is positive objection to exhibi 

malicious or at least mischievous stories, like the v tl 

hibitors would be liable to i t t 

cireulation. And it is boldly cl ed t ; y 
houses conceive it to be for their interest t I - 
tween sinaller dealers and the producer that might res from 

tion of the various products at Philadelphia. The Commissix 

need of a score or two of effective agents, well supplied with d ! : 
to pre nt in pr son to th mul ire 2 I pe t is f I 
being well represented xt year in the Philadelpt ix 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. have in press ‘The H vy of Co-opera i 
ee in England,’ by Geox . 


, =r .* . 
ged. Hoivoake, and * i 








by Major H. Byng Hall.——Ginn Brothers publish i liately HI 

k of Poetry,’ fer use in schools and leges.——Dr. |] { 
‘Abstract of Results of a Study of the Gi Geomys i 110- 
ms i part of the rep rt of 2’ S I.Xplol of the Coiorado, 
ished separately by the Smiths 1 Ins The g . 

chief ut ity appears t li in the light | sh 1 the devel py 1 ( 
Dr, Coues concludes that Geomys has, in the language of that th boon 
longer in developing species than Thomomys, and has consequently ‘* made 
itself into five or six firm species before Thomomys has succeeded in turning 


eom } . +e ) 


out more than one or two.” To the scientifie discussion a popular account of 
the habits of the Florida ** salamander ” (Geomys tuza) is added by Professor 
Goode. ——The July number of he Am rican Joui nal of Numismatics 
(Boston : A. Williams & Co.) begins the tenth volume. This publication 


still lacks adequate support, even ‘*the editors themselves paying the sub- 


scription price.” A steel plate in the present number represents the curious 





copper pieces known as ‘*fugios”—the first coins issued by the United 
States—and the very rare Massachusetts pine-tree copper and halfpenny 
(1776) of which the dies are supposed to have been engraved by Paul | 


il 
——The Art Journal for August (D. Appleton & Co.) has a pretty engravy- 


> ] 


ing of the ‘* Young Shepherdess of the Abruzzi,” after Michetti’s painting, 
ind woodcuts representing, at least suggestively, several of Fortuny’s 


studies, A portrait of this lamented artist. and a sketch of his life by 
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wore, and in th broad 
t.” the M pi and M the St. Law- 

i Dan id 1D ‘ a ether ri rs 
is mac Mr. J. C. Rodi , hitherto the sole 
of t ) Nova Mundo and La America 


Lie p ib- 


é 1 which wiil also carry on a general printing and 
Portugu ind Spanish languages. ‘The success 

s been re rkable, and promises, under the new 

' cy i enter j ) a i d. 

Hartford famous f its private librari ind is well 
» a cultiv ( nd to be the s of a 

i ] ling Wi reutT t observ 1 efore, the 
» old an organization as the Young Men’s Institute 
‘ alon Indeed, from its thirty-seventh annual 
ved, the danger of its being compelled to close its doors 
mine indeed \nd t the library of the Institute 
a ul iL = collectio numberi upwards of 
id volumes, and well abreast of the publications 

in ( is liberai ip} 1 with American and 
s. Thee log l in 1878 is a very creditable off- 
l Pi bli lL ral 5 ( { File i tnsawers ery purpos 
r¢ the library. Nothing ns wanting but the 
ni it labored a unul Lion i t e-(jua t sof a 

1 is the e of the Institute’s finances that a writer in 


sin making 
disinclined to take this step, 
We 


. ° 
who are now arranging 


. hintlk: + ) , ] + » is 
yppears to think the only salvation lie 


city authorities are 


ough in Hartford to make the transformation easy. 
i ‘thy citizens 
ling of a new college in New England, 


ors of putting their money where it 


from Rochester : ‘*I have never been in Africa. I 
Nachtigal | seen neither his interesting account 
i ‘ingdom of Wadai, nor the Pall Mall Gazetie’s 
Nation, and desire to believe all that I 

: in your No, 526 (July 


the new-discovered realm contains 2,500,090 people upon 


have 


a . —_ 
Bat [ read my 


square miles, my confidence is shaken. The population 


enough, but the story is ‘too thin.” The simplest arith- 
w that upon an average square mile of this flourishing 
833 ' citizens of African descent. Yet in our State of 


to the same. area ; in Massachusetts 


hit 100 px rson 


npact and crowded little Belgium, with the densest 
world, until the ¢ of this delusive nightingale was 


he least probable that Dr. 


My purely 


is not in t 
a priori expk nation 


a German, % 





nm so often 
it seems worih 
ler of the 


d at first hand, you 


tion to with 


Gazell 


é. Whi h you would 


adopt by mere inadvertence. The 
l le about five English mil 8 the Germ in Ssqu ire mil >, 
ut twenty-five English ; and the population of an African 


nuch more 


probal 


’ 9 
mules. 


le average of 33 to the mile, upon an 


19) squarc 


in No. 525 on “Class Morals and Government Morals.” we 


iorals rather abo, 


‘with n 


Some of 


our friends in the navy ave delicately 


n which we certainly had no intenti 


liscrimination which we should be the first to repudiate. 
the army the t pe of the full milit service of the 

1¢ of the two branches being essentially the same, and 

uracter of offic precisely th un In any comparison 
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the navy has the dis itage of being more out of mind, b se, Trom 
ies of t ( l out of s i uu V i cre m4 { 

l e 1 in all ts, as rand | | that 

f I nd ! mit vy Ss ! \ = n } - 
—'] l Lovel in journalism has enough 1 t in it to 
ilk ou i ull l ibeh Lib l i ) VULe Li i ] hii 1 
and fourth numb { London O3cfuary a befo us, a V y 
newspep is 3 i ) oO 1 of in " yn id '- 
ecomi l tion at hom and a ul I ti le is un hi r hu ( il; 
are » bordere | 1 mourniag rules; and its illustrations thus fai 
re O11 il mit ) iv Nev i? 331 ] |? ye , l { y { ‘ ts 
tom i table even to the young, and quite ‘* indispensable to i- 
umenial sculptors, masons, and that trade cee lly - vot only will it be 
cherished in clubs, libraries, exchanges, and banking-hou id be duly 
ipp iated Souci 19 l p yoat eourts, a ] * } ho kx 
next ol Kin it will also **s Ippiv a handsome portfolio to adorn any diraw- 
ing-room table.” The record of deaths is of course the chief feature of the 
pape 1d one can exsily see how much (if it ever became the fashion. to 
adverti it as in the daily papers) this would recommend the Obituary to 
coloni lers, and how profitable it would be to the proprietor at five 
illings the insertion, From an English point of view we judge this to be 


anid 


ties of his enterprise. 


idea worth carrying out, the inventor has fairly conceived the 


The monuments of the 


illustrious dead furnish an exhaustless fund of artistic and historic mate- 
rial d biography, genealogy, the statistics of population and of sanitary 
science, offer abundant supplies to the ju:licious editor. Some of the 
topics treated in No. 3 will illustrate the scope of the Obituary, and suggest 


other means of making the publication anything but dismal or repulsive : 
Oid St. tminst with Queen Eleanor’s 


Paul’s ; We 
Memorial Statue to Richard 
Proposed Wicker Coffin ; Registrar-General’s Report ; Wills : 


(a regular department), etc., ete. 


Baxter ; Memorial to Byron ; Greek I 
\ 
| 





The articles on **An Englisl 


. > 4t . Par) | _ 
the ** Burial of the Ancient” at Columbia ¢ 


Killed by a Tiger” and on 


lege might or might not be excluded by a severe taste. Such is certa 


ly of 


{lis own writing is slovenly and 





not the editor’s, and we were thinking par that when we sai 
dertaking had fallen into vulgar hands. 
uncultured ; he ekes out his columns with wishywashy and goody sentiment, 
and with “humor” which, we are sorry to say, is too often American ; and 
much above that dis- 
the 


in 


is not 
played by afflicted relatives in the Philadelphia Ledger. 


his discrimination in making poetical extracts 
Iie warns 

public, however, not to ** look for exciting tales and death-bed scenes” 
his columns. The typography and general air of the Odi/uary are little at- 
tractive, and its A very different thing it would 
have been if it had imitated the get-up of 


illustrations are cheap. 
Vanity Fair, for example, and 
had used the heliotype from nature instead of photolithography in line 
copying. 

—We learn from the Afheneum that Misses Jane 


of Gateshead, ladies now well advanced in years and 
Bewick, have signified their intention to bequeath the British 


and Isabella Bewick, 
daughters of Thomas 
Museum their 
entire and ‘* probably complete” collection of proofs of cuts executed by 
their father and his Jess famous brother John. 

that remains of the designs, the blocks and the original impressions having 


Some of these proofs are all 


disappeared. They have all been classified chronologically in two large vol- 
Bewick, and will be authoritative in determining the 
artists who bore the name of Bewick. 


rn . QP 
Thomas Be- 


umes by the Misses 


proper work of each of the several 
With them are bound up a collection of original drawings by 
wick, partly, we surmise, ‘‘inedited,”-and partly studies afterwards en- 
graved. We have often wondered how much Bewick delineated on the 
wood and how much he trusted to his graver. His immense productiveness 
led us to suppose that his design was slight before he began to cut it, espe- 
cially if he had the object before him. That this was not always the case 
appears from the statement of the Atheneum: ‘‘ Many of them [the draw- 
ings just referred to] are most exquisite little works, the tail-pieces and 
birds being especially beautiful ; a small water-color drawing of a quail is 
charmingly delicate and precious beyond the common, and so are some of 

If Thomas Bewick 
had done nothing more than these tail-pieces, his fame would have been es- 
tablished.” Those whose privilege it has been to visit the Misses Bewick 


have been shown their father’s blocks carefully preserved in glass cases, and 


the original drawings for the famous feather tail-pieces. 


ill capable 
T 


i after all their usage, of giving clear and distinct impressions. 
heya 
help being ultimately the British Museum. 
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‘e not alluded to by the Atheneum, but their destination ean hardly 
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content inspired by a true religious sense, there is no doubt that his child- 
hood and first years of vi uth were only prevents 1 from | ing proLou idly 
unhappy by th mundness of his disposition and the buoyancy of his hopes 


of the future. lis father belong 








for all that his child was the sen hoemaker, discontented, natu- 
rally, with his lot, and seeking reli lings in telling his children 
and friends stories of the former the famil was hardly 
the education to encourage cont Li ! it, to make matters 
worse, the boy, who was a sensitive, delicate, imaginative child, lost his 
father when he was only nine years old. He learned to read and write, and 
but little more, at a charity-school, and after his father’s death he was sent 
to work in a factory, where he made his first acquaintance with the cold- 
ness and ingratitude of the world, the workmen, whom he tried to amuse 

ging and reciting passages of poetry, giving him abuse and blows in 


Notwithstanding the aptitude which he early showed for dramatic 


ure, his mother determined to apprentice him to a tailor, while he, on 
‘t, was trying to get some Common employment about the theatre at 
cen. Misfortune seemed, however, to cling fast to him, and he 





cted on account of his awkwardness and ignorance, and obliged to 
apply to a joiner for employment. This occupation, for some reason, seon 


to an end, and Andersen was thrown upon the world 1n a strange 





y at the age of fourteen, without money or friends. There was nothing 
t to try but his voice, which was a promising one, and he applied to the 
director of the Royal Conservatory, who found means to have him educated 
as a singer for the stage. At the end of six months his voice gave out. For 
two years he struggled on as well as he could, when suddenly the tide turned, 
and, his talents of one kind and another beginning to attract attention, 
the director of the theatre obtained permission of the king to have the boy 
educated at the public expense. At the age of twenty-three his success 
began with the publication of ‘A Journey on Foot to Amak.’ His poems 
and novels—particularly the ‘ Improvisatore ’"—soon gave him a world-wide 
reputation, but it is probably his stories for children which have made him 
best known and most endeared him to people of our race. He was fortunate 
in having for his translator Mary Howiit, who, though she may not have 
caucht all the delicate shades of the original—if there can be said to be any 


ise of a writer who is equally enjoyed in any language—she 





original in the ec: 
certainly got the spirit of his humor, of his pathos and his simple morality. 
His stories for children might be regarded, if we did not know Andersen to 
be a born story-teller, as wonderful touwrs-di -f ree, sO remark: bly do they 
unite the interest of the old-fashioned fairy-tale handed down to us from 
generation to generation from our Aryan forefathers with the more subtle 
and refined interests that appeal to the conscience and heart. It is this last 
feature which makes his stories something beyond mere children’s stories ; 
so that the child who has read them may in later life read them between the 
lines, and find a deeper meaning in the chequered career of the little Tin 
Soldier and in the wonderful adventures of the Snow Queen than he dreamt 
existed before. It is impossible to believe that these charming stories could 
have been written except by one who had in his childhood often ‘eaten his 
bread in tears” ; and so we too, who have read them, may say with Ander- 
sen, though more selfishly, that we should have regretted it if even his early 
life had been other than what it was. 


—A remarkable contribution to the subject of 


pean folk-lore has 
recently appeared at Palermo. Giuseppe Pitre, a native of that city, has 
made the traditions of his country the study of his life, and has embodied 


the results of his investigations in his ‘ Biblioteca delle Tradizioni Popolari 
Siciliane,’ in seven volumes. The first two volumes contain a collection of 





popular ballads and songs, the third a series of essays on popular poetry 
and the last four a collection of tales in the style of Grimm’s ‘ Hausmiirchen. 
Rich as Sicily is in popular poetry, it possesses a still greater wealth of 


popular tales, comparatively few of which have ever been published. In 


1870, Otto Hartwig published at Leipzig t ty-two Sicilian tales, collected 
and translated by Laura Gonzenbach, with lea ! annotations and refer- 
ences by Kohler, and at the end of the s 1 volume a few 


> 


Were given in the original dialect. But the present collection far excels 
anything previously done in this field in Italy and, we had almost said, in 
any other country, and is a monument of patient erudition and sound criti- 
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AIR. RUSKIN, * having been 11 ! { s \ 
AT | eta ty of Oxford.” now pt . " 
O} rse, it v ill Le 1 Zarious s ! l ) \ 
‘that there are general from thi ol uD 

rr for ev flower,” and ** the most r 
are ‘of the devil’s own cont ’ bl As VV 
not allow devil to have the singing 
tuskin allow him to have the nam { { { 
to sul te boldly r ! i < 
faultfully hitherto titled.” U will 1 t ! ! 
have been made,” but will **mask t \ t 
alter by sometimes giving new nam 1 Cases W I 
of such kind.” That is to si t ilofat ne 
is to be overcome by making more, som them avowe me 
innocent names are to suffer, lest bad 
being discarded without company. For it appears that the di 
to be sent to t] lex 1 tl orm ' 
are cac yph mous, ailhe oh tl i l ‘ s } 
immoral. Of the two « { ce \ . 
of Latin names: er lt i \\ t 1 ' 
As Mr. Ruskin forcibly ] t 

‘The second, and a mi ! 
triving (and, rem I \ c 
devilj—namely, that 1 mos I 
be founded on some unclean ¢ S , 
them is to defile the reader's mit 

This reminds us of the fine ladv who thanked Dr. J 1 
indelicate words from his dictionary, to whor » blur 
**T perceive, m 1, that vou have been } \ a 
ea he re illy 1S s re \f } +) ly ' “— n 
mover would seem to suet the propel ! i ] 
W ld ink the ] ra G k nat micht t t nel 
the reform mig vin d end, with the } r] ! 
he onl s the author may n to use—s which 
vulgar enough. Indeed, as to botanieal ger , 
ing y confirmation of Mr. Ruskin’s sw , ! 
barely one or two the translation or etvmology vould be embat 
rassi at the parlor-tabl Moreover, if t! \ } ’ ‘ Cr 
to *‘ nomenclature ” (though terminology seems to he meant), our author, 
upon his own showing, need not waste his time in the endeavor to 
reform it 

The mass of useless nomenclature, now mistaken for science, will fall 

away, as the husk of a poppy falls from the bursting ff - ~ When 
the science becomes approximately perfi all known plants will be pr 
perly figured, so that nobody need describe them, and known plants will 
l » rare that nobody will care to learn a new and difficult | ve in 
order to give an account of w! n all probability he will never se 





f g Botany, in its various editions, fur- 
nishes fairly good figures of ail British plants ; and the Bolanical Magazine 
—a page of an early number of which, eighty years old, is gibbeted by Mr. 
Ruskin—has gone on to figure more than 6,000 eultivated exotics, and is 

iuing at the rate of nearly a hundred a vear. So that our author's 

lis | } ! | j ! ly i are well ] ] f ! 3 

‘ li ¢ » knows how ;: i where to find them. And it amusingly ap- 
pears, from Mr. Ruskin’s trouble with St. Bruno’s lily at the beginning, 
ind from | vestigation of moss further on, as well as from scattered 
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nts, that his mode of proceeding in systematic botany is the simple ** Hence gener think we may conclude thus much, that at every 
* rand lew for nicture to match the specin 1 in hand. pore of its surface r ground and above, the plant in the spring ab ros 

' at that isture, Which instantly disperses itself thes ivi its whole syst y 

i il we . Wie pie | a die ‘ ais nase ] snalit f +} a } 1] y +3 

en Sait ] 1 43 , 2) 2 1e , Or som rineanle ¢ lity of the membra the cell rl e 

of fifty. no fi ver advanced than the reader will find | jnvicible to ur eves even by the most powerful glasses’; that in this way 

e opening chapter of this book. subjected to the vital power of the tree, it becomes sap, properly so-called, 

A . thie th melusions which the reader will draw are all alone anti- | Whi h passes downwards through this cellular ti sue, slowly and secretly; 
, , , : ana mm upWi through the gre: essei ie tre ntiy, stretch- 

cipated by the author. Next to the pervading—well—bumptiousness, | #4 t! pwar Is, rough the great vessels of the tree, violently, stretch 
: i ing out the supple twigs of it as you see a flaccid water-pfpe swell and move 


NovMine I prominent in the book as the profession, not to say th parade, when the cock 1s turned to fill it. And the tree becomes literally a foun- 
of ignerance of the topics treated. As to ‘the elements of the science of | tain, of which the springing streamlets are clothed with new-woven gar- 
botany,” **I can seareely say that 1 have yet any tenure of it myself’ | ments of green tissue, and of which the silver spray stays in the sky—a 
‘And meanwhile I don’t know very clearly so much as what a root is or spray, now, of leaves. 
Then as to the blossom: ‘‘ The flower exists for its own sake, not for the 


what a leaf is.” ‘Some one said-of me once, very shrewdly, When he 
fruit’s sake. . . . But the flower is the end of the seed, not the seed of 


wants to work out a subject, he writes a book on it. . . . This book will 
be nothing but processes. I don’t mean to assert anything positively in it, | ¢ flower.” **'The corolla leads and is the object of final purpose. The 
from the first page to the last. Whatever I say is to be understood only as | S#mens and the treasuries [ Mr. Ruskin’s new term for pistils] are only there 
a conditional statement—liable to and inviting correction. And this the | in order to produce future corollas.” Without criticising anybody’s notion 
more because, as on the whole Iam at war with the botanists, I can’t ask | Of final causes, we only notice how Mr. Ruskin fails to make his own point. 
He has seen *‘ among the speculations of modern science, several, lately, not 


them to help me, and then call them names afterwards.” So ‘for many 
reasons, [am forced to print the imperfect statement, as I can indepen- uningenious, and highly baleeteinen. on the subject of the relation of color 
” And he proceeds to 


, 


ently shape it.” To get at the facts ** [should have to write a dozen of let- 
ters before I could print a line, and the line at last would be only like a bit | imtimate that even Mr. Darwin must be ranked among ‘‘the men of semi- 


isl 


in flowers to insects, to selective development, ete. 


faculty or semi-education who are more or less incapable of so much as see- 


of any other botanical book—trustworthy, it might be perhaps, but cer- 
ete., referring merely to the latter’s 


tainly unreadable.” The converse 4s preferred. Readable it certainly is, | img, much less thinking about color, 
speculations upon the ocelli of the Argus pheasant, in blissful ignorance, it 


and in its way interesting, not so much for what it tells about botany as for 
what it tells about Mr. Ruskin ; and the art-student, out of the abundance | Would seem, that he has to deal with Mr. Darwin upon this very subject of 
of golden chaff, may pick some grains of knowledge that might not other- color and use in flowers, and that he is not prepared even to state his own 


wise fall in his way. But the secker of botanical information must glean | Side of the question. 


warily, especially where the author grows positive. For almost the only ik 
instance in which he does pronounce decidedly happens to be a vexed THE MYSTERY OF THE NEWSPAPER.* 

question in vegetable physiology, and there is reason to fear that he decides | A NOTIHER book has just been published on the great puzzle of modern 
it wrongly. At least the recent investigators who have had the matter in | 4 times, the nature and influence of newspapers, and the qualities neces- 
hand in the way of experimental enquiry, will not agree with him that the | sary te the successful production of them. This is more remarkable than 
plant can get water from the atmosphere directly and ‘‘for the most part | any of its predecessors in the same field, because it is composed almost ex- 
does so ; though when it cannot get water from the air, it will gladly drink | clusively of the opinions of editors about their own calling. These opinions, 
by its roots.” Still ‘* our natural and honest mistakes will often be sug- | it is true, have already been pretty widely published, but in various perio- 
gestive of things we could not have discovered but by wandering.” | dicals and at various intervals, so that their effect when concentrated in a 
Very likely ; but why invite learners to go forth with him upon his wan- | single volume is something novel, and almost startling. The first thing 
derings ? In many a book the want of sufficient knowledge is siento las an | which strikes one in reading them over is that the writers are deeply im- 
excuse ; in this, it is paraded as a recommendation. Ignorance, no doubt, pressed with the mystery of their profession. They talk of ‘‘ News” as if it 
has its uses. But it is questionable whether teaching is altogether the best | were an invisible force or afflatus which seized on the journalist, and made 
use to put it to. As the member of Parliament who yawned desperately | him speak whether he would or no, sometimes in the small hours of the 
le delivering his speech was thought to trench upon the privilege of his | morning and sometimes in the small hours of the afternoon, but the com- 


h iwers, so the students of * Proserpina’ may complain that the playing of | ing and going of which, or the requirements of which, no man cou Id predict 
the rile both of teacher and watts at once involves some incongruity and | orexplain. No journalist professes to understand News ; in fact, if one might 
inconvenience. | judge from some of the essays in the volume before us, News is one of the 
The second part of ‘ Proserpina’ has just come to hand. It treats of | elements of the Unconditioned. All that the editor can do in relation to it 
the leaf and the flower, in a discursive and oracular way, leading into | is to prepare himself humbly and devoutly for its reception and diffusion. 
wsthetical questions, where we need not follow and do not greatly admire. | A drunken man, for instance, hits his wife in the head with the heel of a 
Now and then a scientific topic is taken up, and the point missed, as usual. | boot in the Sixth Ward, and she dies, At this point the event is a common 
Treating of foliage and its oflice, we are bid ** to think awhile of its dark | murder, interesting mainly to policemen and penologisis. But after the 
lear green, and the good of it to you.” We look for an exposition of the | reporter arrives and gets the husband’s statement and the statement of the 
in which the whole meaning of vegetation inheres, that leaves under woman on the floor above who heard the row, the matter becomes News, and 
the sun’s influence create all the food of the world, and are, therefore, the | needs a priesthood called journalists to get it into type, and after it is 
basis of all animal existence. Instead of which we have: in type it possesses a slightly mystical character, which almost raises it to 
weer ' , a ¥ . | the rank of a revelation. What it is that makes the public willing to 

‘ Scientifically you know green in leaves is owing to ‘chlorophyll,’ or, in | ,. ee ait oe POR Oe, ae foe 
Rnelish, to‘ green leaf.’ It may be verv fine to know that : but my advice | listen, what makes News in one man's mouth more attractive than News 
he whole, is to rest content with the general fact that leaves are | in another man’s mouth, is the problem over which most writers about 


‘ } * ’ ‘ 
3, Se = ! I 84 I i thi H | 
green when they do not grow in or near smoky towns, and not by any means | | journalism are constantly working, and there is something almost comic in 
to rest content with the fact that very soon there will not be a green leaf in | the reverence with which they approach the subject and the solemnity 
England, but only greenish-blac k ones. . . . Well, this much the | sassy ‘hich they dis ; it. Those who discuss it most, generally 
botanists really know and tell us ”—that vegetation “is made chiefly of the | #2 Wileh they discuss Me = = — en: : 
breath of animals.” . . . ‘So that you may look upon the grass and ffreject with contempt the notion that instruction by argument or 


forests of the earth as a kind of green hoar-frost, frozen upon it from our | exposition is a leading and necessary function of the press. It is, they 


eh « , ha wins > he 1 he ite arl rASeAN CA ice.” . ‘ . ° ° ° . wat . - 
| h, as, on the window panes, the white arborescence of ice. think, a kind of adjunct which, if kept in strict subordination, and not 
r. Ruskin evidently has no idea of the essential independence of the | allowed to interfere with News, may dono harm. The real mission which 


editorial conventions ponder and debate is the collection of News. And 
Who knows ? Why are we pensive at sunset ? What is 


vegetable kinedom : that, as all the carbon of the breath of animals comes 
from plants, so they, in their decay, would furnish this material for succeed- | what is News ? 
life ? 

For a thorough and satisfactory investigation of one peculiarity of the 
; 

| 


ing vegetation perhaps as rapidly, on the whole, without the intervention 
' . 
newspaper profession, and that a very prominent one, we have looked in 


of animals. At most, the latter somewhat expedite the decomposition. 





‘ But how is it made into wood ?” As to that and matters therewith ' . : 
Los thet # ré hrough the volume. None of the contributors have made a serious 
connected, “under the impression that it had been ascertained, and that I | /#™ Ghrough the volume. — f the cor . . 
could at any time know all about it, I have put off till to-day the knowing J/attempt to explain why editors are so openly and persistently boastful. 
of anything about it at all. But I will really endeavor now to ascertain P ublic opinion imposes modesty as a necessity on other professions. If Mr. 
something, and take to my botanical books accordingly.” - ——_——— ; 
‘ : : "Vv tows and Interviews on Journalism. Edited. by Charles F. Wingate.’ New 


Behold the result of the cram,’ “the gist of the matter” : York : F. B. Patterson. 
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Evarts were to make a speech once or twice a week showing what an ass 
Mr. Stoughton was, and asserting that the 1 
off, while those of his own were steadily growing ; that Stoughton’s practice 


‘eceipts of his office were falling 


gree ; and that anybody who trusted Stoughton’s law would be sure to be 
ruined, while Evarts’s clients were sure to get rich, the general conclusion 
would be either that Evarts was insane, or that he was a disgrace to his 
profession. IJlow is it, then, that Jones can with impunity demonstrate 
three times a week that Smith is a mixture of depravity and folly, and 
that nearly all his waking hours are spent in concocting lies of such trans- 
parent absurdity that the minute he tells them he is found out ? How is it 
that Smith, on the other hand, can show that while he sells 70,330 pounds of 
his paper every month, Jones only sells 42,916 pounds of his, without 
exciting surprise or reprehension ? It cannot be said that the calling in 
which these things are done is so mean or unpretending that these crowings 
are not worth notice. There is no calling with loftier pretensions. Both 
Jones and Smith discuss the widest possible range of topics, and offer 
advice on all the problems of life with as much authority as any preacher, 
and with more ability than most preachers. 
journalism contains sermons on the immortality of the soul, on the educa- 
tion of children, on the immorality of war, and the nature and use of credit. 
He covers more ground than any preacher in this city. Why, then, are 
people not shocked when he follows an article pointing out the grounds of 
our expectation of future life by another showing that Smith’s chances of 
immortality are so small as not to be worth mention, and that his paper is 
almost certainly maintained by robbery ? 

We offer, as possibly throwing light on this obscure branch of a difficult 
subject, the following suggestions: The reason of an editor’s unblushing 
boastfulness, or of the patience of the public with it, is that he has a sort of 
subconsciousness that his readers are partners with him in his business, and 
that when he brags, he brags on their behalf as well as on his own, and _ his 
braggartry, therefore, assumes the impersonal character of esprit de corps, 
and passes as a man’s boastfulness about his regiment, or his church, or his 
state, or any other large corporation of which he is a member. He gets 
into this belief through the reflection that his readers share his opinions, as 
is shown by their reading him, that they like his way of collecting news, 
and that it is only by their pecuniary co-operation he has been able to make 
his paper the great organ that it is. Ile and they are, therefore, for all 
practical purposes one. 


was knavish, while his (Evarts’s) was high-toned in an extraordinary de- 


When he proclaims his own honesty and sagacity 
and ability, he is proclaiming their wisdom and perspicacity, and he height- 
ens the effect of the compliment to them by drawing attention to the low 
quality of the wares with which the subscribers of his rivals are content. 
His egotism is, therefore, not as pure and unmixed as it seems. When he 
contrasts Smith’s baseness with his own purity, he does it in the name of the 
two millions who subscribe to his paper and the three millions who 
borrow it. 

The subscribers, on their side, fully share in this feeling. They think 
they are partners in the enterprise. They come to look on the editor as an 
agent they have employed to put their opinions into shape, to distribute 
their praise and blame in the quarters in which they believe them to be due. 
When they read his account of the superiority of his paper to the sheet pub- 
lished by Jones, they feel that he is only stating the bare truth; that 
they have indeed built up and are supporting just such an organ as he de- 
scribes, and are not surprised that he sells 70,00) lbs, a month to Jones’s 
43,000. Why should the truth be concealed ? they ask. Why should the 
world not know the great work we are doing for religion and humanity ? 
This theory, too, explains the way in which they take the editor to task 
when he publishes an article with which they do not agree. The article is, 
let us suppose, on some prominent and interesting public question, on which 
there is more or less division of public sentiment. It is written with care, 
and is the fruit of much consideration and attention, and is put forth witha 
due sense of responsibility. There is no editor who does not often receive, 
under such circumstances, letters like this : 

** Bosn-posn, Sancrapo T., April 1, 1875. 

**Sir : My name is Brown ; I have subse ‘ribed to your paper for many 
years, and generally coneur in your opinions. Bat your article on the grass- 
ee ravages in last Tucsday’s issue was some thing for which I was cer- 
tainly not prepared, and which I have read with the deepest pain. I have 
no knowledge of the subject except what I get from the papers, and have 
not given it any particular cor rsideratic m: but [ am satisfied you cannot 
honestly have reached conclusions so widely et ‘ing from mine. Nor have 
I the time or inclination to disenss the matter with you. If 1 had, I doubt 
if you have intelligence enough and candor enough to consid ler 
would say. What I do say now is that yoa are entire] 
1 fear, through the workings of a malignant and 
the grasshoppers ave not the beasts you take tl 
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many good men of my acquaintance ; your assertion that the dan 


they did has been exaggerated has been a great shock to many of yout 
admirers. If you cannot take any other position than this on the matte: 
pray let it alone. I have burnt your last number in order to Keep it out: 
the hands of my family. 

** Has stily yours, Jonx Browy 


Here the subscriber's theory clearly is either that his partner, who has 
been left in charge of the concern in his absence, or has been charged with 
the active management of it, has been doing illegitimate business, or that 
a tradesman whom he has employed furnish him with a certain com 
modity according to sample has been trying to palm off on him an inferior 
article. A — rebuke, therefore, and not discussion, is what the case 
ealls for, and the obscurity and insignificance of the subscriber is no bar 1 
his administering it; for his subscription, small though the sum be, puts 
him on the footing of a stockholder in the enterprise. 

It is no doubt very flattering to editorial self-love to have the functions 
of the press so much debated as they are now by morualists 
and politicians. There can be no doubt that these functions are 


t very 
important, and that the very best man is not good enough for them. Dut 
then we make bold to say that editors would discuss them more profitably 


if they took a less profound or mystic view of them. There is n 
mysterious about the press, in spite of what Mill says about its likeness to 
the Hebrew prophets, and what Dean Stanley says about the likeness of 
editors to “crouching tigers.” It has two departments : one, the colle 
and arrangement of news; the other, comment on it, ‘The collection of 
1ews is not the work of a prophet or apostle. It is precisely the kind of 


work done by a dry-goods ** drummer,” and anybody who succeeds th 
dry-goods business would probably publish a good nevespaper. The er 
mass of the contents of a newspaper has only commercial importan 
that is, is only important because people want to know it, and are 


willing to pay a small sum for the knowledge. The ealling of a man 
engaged in the business of supplying this demand is about as lofty as that 
of the proprietor of a soda-water fountain at a race-course on a hot day. 
No demand is made on the higher qualities of an editor’s mind or character 
until he undertakes to assign space or prominence to news in the order of 
its importance. To do this successfully requires a good deal of knowledge 
and experience and a good deal of honesty ; and the way in which it 
done goes far towards determining the value of the 
But then 
men are not equal to it ; but then most men are not equal to success in 
thing but manual labor. That the public has been hitherto badly served it 
this particular there is no denying. Very few editors make a pretence of 
serving them at all. The management of the perspective is apt to be left 
to the lowest hands employed on the paper, 


press to the publi 


there is nothing mysterious or abstruse about this either. Most 








Correspondents and reporters 
are allowed to fill space to suit their own fancy or convenience, and treat 
subjects in their own way without proper supervision from the chief, and 
with results which are often sickening. But in these things, as in others 

there is rapid improvement. A greater and greater number of editors every 
year begin to feel the res} sonsibili ty of ' the presentation of news after they 

have got it together, and of the selection of things to be noticed or reported 


out of the vast mass which the telegraph now brings to their doors, But 





the arrangement of news the editorial articles necessarily ] 





part. They are, so to speak, the turning on of the light ) 
what is important, and what is trifling ; what the reader had bet 
and remember, and what he may pass over and reject ; and anybody wh 
treats them as a mere insignificant lanes t has little to say about editing r 
that is worth listening to. Those who think the commentary of small 
moment are apt to assign a mysterious character to News, in order to giv 
some sort of dignity to the newsmonger's calling ; but then a newsmonger 
who prints such stories as he can pick up is no better or more sacred than 
his predec essor who hawked them about the mark t-place or told the 
a pot.of beer in the tavern. 


in over 


NEW NOVELS.* 

‘ \\ ARD or Wife ?’ we suppose, must have been written by either aman or 
a woman ; and yet we are sorry to think that it is necessary for 

either sex to be charged with its production, for a more vulgar and stupid 
tale we have seldom met with. The story is simple and unobjectionable 
enough : it is that of a young girl and her guardian, who subsequently be- 
comes her lover and marries her. There are, of course, some othe r cha- 
racters, but little is made of them, and much less might have been made 

an 


with great advantage. The hero is James Tregarvan, generally called 


l his money, and is is obliged to give 


‘Jim,” a a retired officer who has squander 


* * Ward or Wife? A Remance.’ New York: Harper 
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fencing lessons in a retired town in France, where he takes to live with him 
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the child of an old comrade, whose name is Wilhelmina, or more shortly 


’ 


Int Ironch towa this relucel gentleman, living under 


Min.” his qttiet 
an assuincd name, and his ward are discovered by old acquaintances, who, 
instead of meeting the questionably respectable pair with the stony British 
stare, insist in the most friendly way on renewing their acquaintance, invite 
them to come and see them, and almost before one ean say ‘Jack 
Robinson ” adopt ** Min” as their daughter. Min has meanwhile come 


into some property, which is really her guardian’s, but which he puts 
in her name, so that he may give her every advantage ; and for himself goes 
on teaching fencing and /e bor, Min’s new friends take her to England, 
and bring her out in such society as that island affords, which must be, 
from the description of it given here, quite equal for vulgarity and slang to 
any of ancient or modern times. We have no space for long extracts 
t» prove this statement, but a conversation between Jim and Min after 
dinner (her education being now completed) will illustrate the tone of the 
book : 

*«*Can’t believe it’s you sitting there. I keep fancying I shall awake, 
find it to-morrow morning, and all this a dream.’ ‘Pinch yourself, Jim,’ 
she advises. ‘Too comfortable. But I really can’t realize it yet. Feel as 
if | wanted tangible proof.’ ‘If you were any other young man,’ retorts 
Minnie, ‘ | should consider that last remark of yours a paltry excuse to 
squeeze my hand.’ They break into soft laughter. One laughs easily when 
cares are none, a pretty woman near—or bel homme, as the case may be— 
and dinner just over. Jim stretches out his hand. ‘Give a paw, little wo- 
man !’ as from one in authority.” 


The style of the author is a strange jumble of French, English, and an 
occasional dash of German, as for instance we learn of Min that “all at 
once, sanz rime ni raison, sho bursts into tears” ; and again, ‘‘ that she sits 
down sobbing, pour lout de bon” ; the personal pronouns are generally left 
out altogether, and the verbs whenever it is possible, somewhat in the man- 
ner of the celebrated Mr. Alfred Jingle. In the end Jim marries Min ; but 
** Regy,” as the author would say, gives him a pretty hard run for it, and 
they come out almost neck-and-neck. We cannot recommend ‘ Ward or 
Wile ?’ to any class of readers. The thoughtful will find it empty, the polite 
will find it vulgar, the hopeful wiil be made despondent by it, and the 
despondent will be rendered morose ; while by the simple device of avoid- 
in the perusal of it, all these consequences may be avoided. 

‘The Law and the Lady’ is one of those stories which could by no 
possibility have been written by any one but Mr. Wilkie Collins. It 
does not need his name on the title-page to make the authorship recognized. 
The central point of interest in it is naturally enough a crime—the 
murder, in this case, of a woman, which has happened before the story 
begins ; and the novel consists of the efforts, finally successful, made by the 
heroine to discover the true criminal, and thus clear the suspected murderer 
—her husband. This gentleman has not merely been suspected of the 
crime ; he has been tried for it; and the proof was so strong that had it not 
been for the wisdom of the Scotch law, and the necessities of the story, he 
would probably have been hung for it. But fortunately the jury returned 
a verdict of ‘* not proven,” and thus opened a way for the wonderful per- 
plexities which ensue. The hero changes his name, and retires to the coun- 
try, where he meets his second wife. le is evidently under a cloud of 
some sort ; and as the reader has not yet been made acquainted with his 
previous history, he feels immediately confident that if a crime has been 
committed, he and the hero know perfectly well who committed it. This 
conviction is no sooner formed, however, than it is shaken by intimations 
thrown out by the author pointing to the unfortunate man’s innocence. 
Meantime he is married to the heroine, and an éelaircissement has taken place, 
with no other effect than to prove the steadfastness and love of his new wife, 
who at once resolves to devote her life to freeing her husband’s repu- 
tation from the odious suspicion attaching to it. The characters now begin 
to increase in number rapidly, and the reader’s suspicion begins to fasten 
itself upon the mother of the hero, but soon changes its object after 
being made aware of the history of the murder-trial and the evidence 
given, and finds a new one in a certain Mrs. Beauly, a sort of rival of the 
hero's first wife. Need it be said to any one who knows the devious paths 
trod by Mr. Collins that it is neither Mrs. Beauly, nor the hero, nor the 
hero’s mother (nor a servant either, who at one point seems to have a chance 
of turning out the criminal), but another person, no other than the first 
wife herself, who has been led to suicide by the atrocious conduct of 
the villain of the plot, an extraordinary monster in half-human 
shape named Miserrimus Dexter, who throughout the story has been 
kindly assisting the second wife in unravelling the mystery ? The key to the 


‘The Law and the Lady. By Wilkie Collins.’ New York: Harper & Bros. 
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mystery, by the way—we mention it for the benefit of writers of fiction—is 
an old letter torn into little bits, thrown with other refuse into an ash-heap 
at the time of the suicide, and there lying till the hour has struck and the 
man has come who is to give orders to have the heap sifted and the lost 
document reconstructed. Mr. Collins's ingenuity in the construction of his 
plots is very great. Te reminds one of an older school of fiction in the 
steadiness with which he trusts to the unfailing love of a ‘‘story,” particu- 
lariy a story of crime, common to all mankind, The volume called * Alicia 
Warlock’ is a collection of short stories by the same author; but to our 
taste Mr. Collins's long stories are preferable to his tales, chiefly for the 
reason that his ingenuity in the development and unravelling of a plot cannot 
be well displayed in a short compass, 

‘ Playing the Mischief’ is a story of Washington life. The person who 
plays the mischief is one Mrs. Josephine Murray, a young widow, who is 
described as being very interesting to all kinds of men, but not so pleasing 
to those of her own sex. We can for ourselves deny feeling the 
slightest interest in her, for the simple reason that she is a lying, thievish, 
and totally heartless little jade, without the faintest vestige of a moral 
nature. The other characters in the story are mostly corrupt Congressmen 
(she herself is a skilful corruptionist with a claim on Congress that has been 
paid once in full), who full in love with her. As the history of a fraudulent 
claim successfully carried through Congress, the book does well enough, 
though the barefaced candor with which the conspirators talk their fraudu- 
lent designs over with one another is, we should say, improbable even in these 
days. There is, no doubt, a great deal of corruption in Washington, and 
many a Congressman may have bcen influenced in his cfEcial acts by the 
passion of love, but people who wish to influence him corruptly usually try 
to induce him to think his interest and his duty to his country coincide. If 
we took Mr. De Forest’s picture for absolute verity, there would be nothing 
surprising in m2mers openly “ selling out” to one another, and making 
their own bribery and subornation of perjury and other daily crimes the 
subject of unresecvel conversation. Mr. De Forest has a great deal of 
cleverness, but he overdoes his ‘‘ realism.” 

Christian Reid is a voluminous author. We have not read all her books— 
we take it for granted that they are written by a woman—but there are among 
them some of a particular kind, absolutely sud generis, which deserve notice. 
They are specimens of what may be called the Southern novel, and of them 
‘A Question of Honor’ is an example. The Southern novel, if a new 
school of fiction, with its home in the South, is to spring up, must to a cer- 
tain extent be founded upon the model of this book, for it describes a sort 
of life, with characteristics, ideas, traditions, hopes, and feelings, evidently 
sprung from the soil. In ‘A Question of Honor’ we have the love-affair 
of half-a-dozen of the younger members of two or three Southern families ; 
one of them an old but proud and honorable line. They are all engaged to 
one another, or about to be, when the story begins, but as it goes on the 
engagements fall to pieces, and new ones are formed in the most surprising 
way. In the end there are one or two marriages, and the death of one of 
the young ladies of the story, which is necessary to render one of the 
marriages possible, takes place. In all this there is nothing very different 
from any ordinary novel, but still the atmosphere of it all is Southern. We 
cannot help feeling that we are in the midst of a society quite differ- 
ent from any to be found in any other part of the country. 1t is not the new 
South, with carpet-baggers and fraudulent bonds and progress, but the old 
South, lasting over with its broken fortunes into the new. There are 
the Severns, an old Southern family, such as we used to know and like 
before the war, making a manly struggle to put themselves on their feet 
once more ; they fought gallantly for the ‘‘ Lost Cause,” and they were 
beaten; they must put their shoulder to the wheel, and retrieve their sunken 
fortunes. Perhaps what gives the peculiarly Southern coloring to the book 
is, more than any one thing, the extraordinary statements made by the male 
characters about their own and their family’s honor, the excessive politeness 
of everybody, and the old-fashioned compliments which the men pay to the 
women. To people accustomed to Northern manners, where compliments 
are almost out of date, studied politeness is gencrally suspected of being a 
hypocritical cover for bad designs of some sort, and all allusions to ‘‘ honor,” 
one’s own or anybody else's, carefully avoided, for the very good reason that 
the old practice of defending it at twelve paces has died out, all these 
echoes of the past seem very strange. Christian Reid’s people are liko 
people in a dream, and, although no mention is made of it in the book, we 
cannot help feeling that the manners described bear something the same 
relation to the romantic model which they dimly imitate that the modern 
Southern ‘‘ tournament,” with its “knights” and ‘queens of love and 
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beauty,” do to the celebrated feats of arms at Ashby-de la-Zouach. 
not help wondering either whether the war has really left in the S 
much of the old ‘‘chivalry ” as Christian Reid would have us believe, or 
whether the Scotts and Parkers have not quite wiped it out. 

We knew Mrs. Elliot as the author of that rather flippant and untrust- 
worthwbook, the ‘ Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,’ and yet we opened 
‘The Italians’ with tolerable hopes of entertainment. But Mrs. Elliot 
seems to us a mistress of the art of disappointing Her former work, 
in spite of its particularly pleasing title, was singularly unamiable and un- 
sympathetic ; it made the reader wonder that a person who cared to be at 
pains to write two volumes about Italian things, should not have a finer 
sense and a more delicate touch. Mrs. Elliot evidently knows Italy fairly 
well in a superficial way, and has had some observation of provincial 
Italian society, but she does not seem to us to have risen to the level ofher 
opportunities. It is as if she had come to know Italy against her will and 
not from ardent choice, and had accepted her subject half in grumbling. 
The scene of her story is the picturesque town of Lucea, into certain of 
whose social mysteries she appears to have been initiated. We confess that 
we read her novel for the sake of Lucca, its beautiful cathedral and its 
grassy bastions, rather than for that of the author’s own style. Italian sce- 
nery and manners have come to be a rather threadbare resource in romance ; 
but we confess to a sneaking kindness for the well-worn theme, and our curi- 
osity would have abundantly found its account in a story with the real savor 
of the Lucchese soil. 
ever, there is nothing especially characteristic, and no needful connection 
between her background and her intrigue. 
tame. 
site a poor and proud old marchesa, the penultimate scion of a once glorious 
race, The ultimate scion is the marchesa’s niece, a young girl with whom 
the count falls in love. The marchesa hates him for his wealth and his new- 
made prosperity, and takes away her niece to a castle in the Apennines. 
Here she falls asleep, one night, burning old papers, and sets fire to her 
niece’s apartments. The niece seems likely to go the way of the papers, 
when the count turns up in a cloak and slouch hat and snatches her from 
the flames. After this he makes his own terms with the 


one. 


marchesa, 


The latter is rather stale and | 
The young Count Nobili (of very new nobility) comes to live oppo- | 


The Nation. 


- ! 
We can- 


South as | 





In what Mrs. Elliot has undertaken to tell us, how- | 


and secures the hand of the niece on condition of liberating the estate | 


from debt. There has been in the early part of the book a certain 
Count Marescotti—the ‘‘red count,” as he alled—a_ fantastic 
radical of aristocratic birth, a  deep-dyed Republican and 
limated Communist, who, though his character is but feebly 
tained, makes the reader ask why he has come into the bock and 
why he suddenly goes out of it. 
pense to introduce him, but, once introduced, she drops him into outer dark- 
ness. His only visible raison d’étre is that Count Nobili may suddenly 
declare that his own betrothed has been offered to Marescotti and refused by 
him, and that he therefore washes his hands of so dishonored a bride. 
storms and rages and behaves very shabbily, and the sweet Enrica, his re- 
pudiated mistress, pines and droops in orthodox fashion. 


is 
sub- 


sus- 


Nobili veers about, 


The author has gone to considerable ex- 


He | 


however, at the eleventh hour, and, to make up for his brutality, elopes | 


with the young lady. The author has not sueceeded in reconciling us to 
the ferocity of his sudden disaffection, and it would only be needful that we 
should have interested ourselves in the marchesa’s 
great shame he ever recovered her. 
to the dignity of an object of interest. 


niece to say it was a | 
The young girl, however, does not rise | 
We can hardly say what the tale is | 


meant to illustrate, unless it be the baleful effects of exaggerated family | 


pride. The marchesa is possibly a study from life ; unfortunately, she is a 
study that is not studied. The figure is drawn with coarse and angular strokes, 


and the impression that the author may have had some knowledge of an origi- | 


nal only increases the reader’s displeasure that she has not found it artistically 
more inspiring. As a collection of typical Italian portraits, the book makes 

some pretensions ; the author has in especial a good deal to say about what 
she calls the ‘* golden youth” of Lucca. We hardly know why she should 
so frequently reiterate this phrase, with its quotation-marks ; ‘‘ jeunesse 
dorée” is not Italian, and the young loungers of Italy are generally not at 
all ‘‘ golden.” At Lucea, particularly, one may lounge with pockets very 
scantily lined, and be withal a rather more interesting fellow than the 
members of the group sketched by Mrs. Elliot. Considering her own tone, 
the writer seems to us too scornful of Italian levity, and she has not taken 
the profitable way of dealing with the Lucchese gossips. On the one hand, 
her satire is not morally edifying, and, on the other, her imagination does no 
justice to the charming dramatic bonhomie of her models. 


The ‘Odd Trump’ is a tale of love, adventure, and ghosts. It shows 
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be written American who bas 
r, at any rate, is familiar with many pecu- 


rood charac 


and he is better drawn on the 


and to 
lived a good deal in England, 
liarities of Enelish society. 

whom is an American, 
Americans are apt to be in novels of English authorship. 


some cleverness, seems by an 


Le) 
v3 ters, one of 


than 


here are a many 
most 
hero is the 
tender- 
ing the heroine 
odd trump” 


hero himself. 


whole 

The 
old-fashioned hero of novels of a generation ago—a strong, brave, 
hearted, and honest young man, who opens the | 
from a watery grave and closes it by marrying her. 


all by reseu 
The “ 
not a winning card held by one of the characters, but is the 
We have seen better novels, and we have seen worse. 


Is 


We are always grate- 
ful to any rising literary man who does not fill us with a physical loathing, 
not merely of his own vulgarity but that of the werld which he describes, 
The reader of the ‘Odd Trump’ will be spared this, and be perhaps sur- 
prised to find that it is possible for a novelist of nothing 
nary power to produce a work of fiction which 
characters, and even interest, morbid appeals to a prurient 
taste for horrors, excesses, indelicacies, and adulteries. We do not mean 
to say that the ‘Odd Trump’ is a work of genius or is above the capacity of 
nine out of ten clever men or women, but it 
above belittling itself by these mean arts, 


more than ordi- 
hall have a plot, 
without any 


shows a cleverness which is 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 
Drake. (New York : Harper & Bros.)—Mr, Drake 
His twenty-eight chapters, covering 450 ample pages, are crowded with de- 
scription, narrative, and sentiment, and adorned with 


By Samuel Adams 


vives us good measure 


some three hundred 
wood-engravings of which it is only just praise to say that not one is trivial 
or superfluous. We will not maintain the accuracy of all the portraits or 
of the drawings of all the old houses, which are numerous ; but the artistic 
portion of the work is, considering its intention and the judgment dis- 
played in it, safe from any criticism of ours. The 
at Mt. Desert and ends at Saybrook, Conn. His several stations are selected 
for other reasons than those which determine the ordinary tourist, 
large part of them are recognized watering-places, and at all of them the 
hot season might be pleasantly and profitably passed. On this account the 
travelling public will prize this as a guide-book of no ordinary merit, 
Wherever an antiquary would be tempted to land, Mr, Drake comes ashore ; 
but twenty landings by no means exhaust a coast so 
that of New England, and Mr. Drake passes by a 
which his drag-net would have brought him an embarrassment of riches, 
He tcuches at York, but not at Portsmouth ; at Salem, but not at New- 
buryport ; at Marblehead, but not at Lynn ; at Castine, but not at Machias ; 
while that delightful ** corner” of New England, the real angle of 
East,” Eastport, is likewise omitted—let us hope for a second volume like 
the present. 

Fora literary workman, Mr. Drake lacks self-restraint. 
gal of his historic lore, and too much inelined to make a pretext for lugging 
some quite irrelevant fact or personage on to the already overpeopled stage 
An example of this occurs on p. 217, where Mr. Drake has occasion to tell 
of General Putnam’s having kept a tavern in 1768. Tle immediately adds ; 
‘* Another famous soldier, Murat, was the son of an aubergiste, and Napo- 


” 


author's coast-line begins 


vet a 


ich antiquities 


as 


good many harbors in 


** Down 


He is too prodi- 


leon was not too willing on that account to give him the hand of his sister 
But Putnam was not an innkeeper’s son, and the allusion to Murat seems 
to find its motive either in a little pedantry or in a desire to fill ont a rather 

scanty paragraph. Another fault which we will indicate is a too positive 
and peremptory expression of opinion concerning men and events not yet 
beyond controversy. As a sentimental tourist, Mr, Drake is entitled to offer 
us his glasses, but, as an historian, modesty should induce him not to force 
his views upon his readers. With these exceptions, we can only congratu- 
late him on having produced a very useful and ente ert work, which 
ought to be long in demand. 
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